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HONG KONG to 


HAIPHONG 


The Quaker Action Group’s boat. Phoenix, captained by Earle Reynolds, arrived in Haiphong 
last Thursday during an American air raid with a £3,500 cargo of medical supplies. The crew 


has now gone to Hanoi with the supplies. 


The Phoenix voyage was planned after the US government had blocked normal channels of 
shipment for Quaker medical aid to North Vietnam. Quaker teams also operate in South 
Vietnam. Our photo shows the Phoenix leaving Hong Kong on the last leg of her voyage 


to Vietnam. 


Democratic free press? 


“We are students and professors in the universities 
of South Vietnam (Saigon, Hue, Dalat, Can-Tho, and 
Van-Hanh), and we thank you for trying to stop this 
dreadful war in our country. We cannot act officially, 
as you have done, because the government does not 
permit our universities to express themselves freely. 
We have launched petitions and appeals, but we can- 
not allow our names to be published, because we 
would be arrested and imprisoned. We write to 
thank you, and to exhort you to continue. We beg you 
to take into consideration the following facts: 

“1. In the South Vietnamese cities, American power 
in support of the Ky government is so great that 
nobody can protest against the war without risking 
his life or liberty; 

“2. If this were not so, millions of people would raise 
their voices. The Vietnamese people ardently desire 
the end of the war, but they have lost hope. They 
are not Communists, but if the war does not end soon 
they will join the National Liberation Front, because 
they see no other way out; 

“3. The Americans should not believe that they are 
protecting the South Vietnamese against Communism. 
We are persuaded, for the most part, that it is only 
to prepare a war against China that the US desires 
to dominate our country; 

“4. The present government of South Vietnam is not 
our government, and it does not represent our 
people. It has been imposed upon us by the US, and 
it is run by military men who fought for France 
against the Vietnamese before 1954. If we were al- 
lowed to vote freely, this government could not last 
a single day. We want a government of our own, 
~ so that we can solve the problems of Vietnam 
ourselves on a basis of national fraternity: negotiate 


peace with the National Liberation Front and North 
Vietnam, and negotiate the withdrawal of American 
troops with the US; 

“5. Don’t believe that the danger of a Communist 
takeover justifies continuation of the war. We are 
convinced that we are strong enough to form an 
independent government. But is for us, not you, to 
make the decisions, because it is our lives and our 
country which are at stake; 

“6. We endorse the [peace] proposals in the book of 
our friend, Thich Nhat Hanh, Vietnam: Lotus In A 
Sea Of Fire, and ask that you help us to put them 
into effect.” 

The text above is the substance of an open letter 
which was sent to the US student movement by 70 
students and professors in South Vietnam. The letter 
was transmitted through the American Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, and it was offered to press, radio, 
and TV, at a New York City press conference on 
March 20: but, according to I. F. Stone’s Weekly, 
though every press desk to which the FoR spoke 
expressed interest, nobody appeared at the press 
conference, and no mention of the letter has yet 
appeared in the US press. It was left to Le Monde 
to publish the letter in Paris on March 23. 

This is an astounding state of affairs. In a country 
which is drifting more and more into a state of 
permanent mobilisation for the prosecution of an 
illegal, filthy, sickening war, that letter was news, 
by any criterion. Radio, TV, press, and the other 
media of mass communication, are public agencies, 
accountable in the last resort to the voice and action 
of the citizenry. Traditionally, such public agencies 
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ind drugs 


The recent police raids on International Times 
and Indica Books are only the latest of a 
series of actions against unorthodoxy in the 
art and publishing world. In 1965 there was 
the Golden Convolvulus case in Blackburn; 
more recently, paintings have been seized from 
the Robert Fraser gallery in London, and two 
people, Gustav Metzger and John Sharkey, are 
due to appear at the Old Bailey on obscenity 
charges arising out of their Destruction in Art 
Symposium last September. Also at the Old 
Bailey, and likely to be a very hotly-fought 
case, will be the prosecution of Calder and 
Boyars for publishing Last Exit to Brooklyn. 
Added to this, a great surge of police activity 
against drug-takers: raids on teenage clubs, 
pop groups searched at airports and the like. 
Does all this add up to a concerted drive from 
the top against the “underground”? A num- 
ber of people think so, including Adrian 
Mitchell (Peace News, March 24) and John 
Hopkins, a member of the IT editorial board. 
In the Easter issue of IT, John Hopkins wrote 
about the “ paranoid persecution of the crea- 
tive and free-thinking elements "’; he claimed: 
“The old fear the young. The young fear 
no-one. The coming explosions are being 
structured by the Establishment itself... 
Go home, Roy Jenkins. Take your little 
grey policemen home with you...” 
Talking this week to Peace News, he ex- 
plained some more: 
“T think what the state’s most afraid of is 
people who utterly ignore them, who’ve no 
respect for the law of the land . . . If this 
is society, I prefer to be an anti-society. 
Laws have never been arrived at out of a 
desire to make things better for people; 
it all seems to fit so clearly into a pattern 
of power. They're all pretending. If they 
don’t move the oil off the Cornish beaches 
itl] be bad for them.” 
But he did know that “some senior officials 
of the Home Office and the police, including 
the head of Scotland Yard’s drug squad,” 
were for the removal of marijuana from the 
dangerous drugs list, and Britain had voted 
for this at the International Narcotics Com- 
mission in Geneva; yet these same people 
were carrying out the law. “How can you 
believe what anyone says?” 
Another director of International Times and 
Indica Books, Miles, pointed out that the 
police had said they were “determined to 
stamp out the Round House and all it stood 
for.” An establishment figure had told him 
that Roy Jenkins had put “incredible pres- 
sure” on the police, to keep them under con- 
trol. The Arts Council, for instance, whose 
official policy was not to associate with any- 
one or any group which had a permissive atti- 
tude to drugs, was nevertheless very concerned 
at police interference in the arts. 
Miles’ personal feeling was that the pressure 
was not from the British establishment but 
from the CIA: a man from the Toronto narco- 
tics division had been seen in IT-circles, taking 
many notes. 
These comments in fact suggest that there is 
no overall and coherent pattern in the police 
raids and prosecutions; on the contrary, they 
hint at divisions within the “ establishment.” 
But if there is an anti-society of the sort John 
Hopkins talked about, which has a great many 
different elements, an attack on one element 
can quite easily be seen as an attack on all. 
Donald Carroll, a publisher who started a 
“Committee for Cultural Defence” after the 
raid on IT, put the question in a different 
perspective: 
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Without Labour 


As a socialist I found that much of your 
editorial, “let's go without Labour,” 
made very good sense. In particular I 
agree that “We shall not get a more 
peaceful, fraternal, or equitable world, 
until there are profound changes in 
domestic social structures throughout 
the affluent West.” 

What I find wholly inadequate is your 
conception of the way in which such 
changes may be made and of the move- 
ment which can make them. It is no 
answer to construct “a peaceful new 
world within the shell of the war-making 
old world.” For there can be no peace or 
freedom within a violent and oppressive 
social structure, and your “ multitude 
of unstructed ‘ counter-societies’ within 
the official collective” will be fatally 
limited by this dominant structure. Thus 
it is not possible to withdraw, as you 
seem to suggest we may, from a world 
in which ‘absurd and destructive pro- 
duction” dominates. The only possible 
withdrawal, which cannot be available to 
us, is withdrawal from effective oppo- 
sition to it. : 
It seems to me that if we have nothing 
more than the kind of projects you list 
in your article, we have withdrawn. 
These projects are not “a start” which 
is “‘inadequate” (the implication being 
that they are insufficient in size or num- 
ber). They represent a fundamentally 
mistaken model of action outside the 
Labour Party. They do not, and cannot, 
constitute a political alternative to par- 
liamentarism. For politics is about life 
as a whole, and what characterises the 
projects you list is, I am afraid, their 
marginality to the lives of most people 
and to the problem of the social struc- 
ture and established power in its total- 


ity. 

The only kind of social change in which 
peace and freedom can be given real 
content is the overthrow of the structure 
of domination in the work-process. A 
free community in which violence is 
abolished cannot be brought about while 
people are subjected to continual vio- 
lence in their daily experience of work. 
Peaceniks may not be industrial work- 
ers, but the vast majority of the adult 
population in advanced countries are 
directly bound up in the industrial or- 
Sanigation which in fact rules all our 
lives. 

The current impasse of the peace move- 
ment springs, I suggest, precisely from 
an inadequate comprehension of such 
facts. The state is not going to deliver 
the goods (disarmament etc.). Why? It 
is not enough to say that the Labour 
party is made up of self-seekers and 
hypocrites. Surely we must begin to see 
the degree to which political and mili- 
tary developments are bound up with 
the demands of industry conducted for 
profit rather than for need. We must 
ask how this can be changed. You do, 
it is true, recognise the need for a 
“new economic organisation,” but des- 
pite your rejection of parliamentary 
politics as a means of change, you never 
ask about any other possible agency. 
The democratic socialist answer is that 
this can only be achieved through the 
self-liberation of the working class. 
Would you accept this, or do you see 
another elite (the parliamentarians 
having been rejected) arising to achieve 
this for the workers? The latter alter- 
native smacks to me of a condescension 
which the peace movement, with its own 
recent failures, can hardly be allowed. 
Peace News cannot, I suggest, have the 
“central role ... in the development 
of new approaches” to which vou look 
forward, until you have clarified your 
attitudes both towards these general 
problems and towards the currently 
emerging rank-and-file movement in in- 
dustry. The Government _ recently 
Jaunched a Polaris submarine, but it has 
also for some time now imnosed a wage 
freeze. I don’t believe that unless you 
can see the relation between the two 
you can begin to make yourselves rele- 
vant to the struggle for a better world. 
Martin Shaw, 

23 Torriano Cottages, London NW5. 


With reference to your article in last 
week’s issue of your paper, we have 
been very interested in what you say in 
this article but are surprised that 


amongst positive examples of work going 
on to bring about a peaceful world, you 


do not mention several activities which 
are entitled to be heard. 

Amongst these there is the work of Dr 
Fred H. Blum with his Institute for 
Training in Non-violence and New Era 
Centre. Also the various firms that be- 
long to Demintry - Society for Demo- 
cratic Integration in Industry - which 
include the Rowen Engineering Co Ltd 
in Glasgow and their Community Work- 
shops in Onllwyn, Nr Neath, Glamorgan, 
South Wales (Factories for Peace). Also 
there is Farmerservice and the Scott 
Bader Commonwealth, and the Peace 
Research Centre, Langthwaite House, 
Lancaster. Amongst these are firms of 
over 300 employees with a turnover of 
over two million pounds, and other im- 
portant organisations which have gone 
a long way, perhaps even further than 
some of the organisations you mention, 
towards bringing about the social revo- 
lution we all desire. 

Ernest Bader, Founder President, 

Seott Bader Commonwealth, 

Wollaston, Wellingborough, Northants. 


Essential authority 


Your leading article “Lets go without 
Labour” is fine but surely the first need 
is for a basic understanding of the 
forces upon which an_ international 
authority can be built giving freedom 
and ensuring peace? My studies lead me 
to the conclusion that such an authority 
can only be created through co-opera- 
tion, the search for truth, and the de- 
centralization of power. Only if we can 
be clear on the need for such concepts 
will Community workshops, and other 
peace activities fall into part of the 
general pattern. Without the vision of 
the general pattern however, all acti- 
vities remain fragmented and without 
purpose. 

Perhaps the single obstacle hindering us, 
is the failure by peace workers to ap- 
preciate that authority is essential, and 
that it can be created through those 
very acts which we mostly strive for. 
Such an authority would be very differ- 
ent to that based on violence, but it 
could effectively take its place. 

Ted Dunn, 

77 Hungerdown Lane, Lawford, 
Manningtree, Essex. 


So little time 


The article “Let’s go without Labour” 
puzzles me. Of course all peace loving 
people must do as it says - strive against 
“poverty, racism, starvation, prepara- 
tions for war etc” but how is that go- 
ing to stop the war in Vietnam, to stop 
it starting the third world war and end- 
ing the life of all humanity? Dialogue 
would stop them. 

The article’s cure for war is a long term 
project, and we have so little time. 
The bombers in Vietnam won’t wait un- 
til we do away with poverty, greed and 
fear. They have to be stopped now. 

The article has no suggestions for any- 
thing that will have any influence on 
LBJ’s decisions or the generals’ bomb- 
ing technique. Whereas, striving to 
rouse public opinion to say no may have 
some effect. That at the moment must 
be the peace movement’s objective. 

L. Middleton, 

134 Leigh Hall Road, 

Leigh on Sea, Essex. 


Anarchists 


Well done Bob Overy! Your article “ An 
Easter meditation ” will have done much 
to maintain, if not to aggravate the ten- 
sion and bad feeling between CND and 
the anarchists. Direct action, a most 
difficult thing to organise, is acclaimed 
to the skies when successful, but when 
mistakes are made, or when nothing is 
achieved, out comes all the old resent- 
ment, out come the usual adjectives, 
“stupid,” ‘“abashed,” “blind,” ‘“ irre- 
sponsible,” etc. We are a “ mob,” “ guil- 
ty of ” insensitivity, vandalism. hooligan- 
ism”! And just who the hell are you 
talking about anvway? Is anybody with- 
in 50 yards radius of the scarlet and 
black banners an anarchist? Is anybody 
who swears, or baits a bobby, or dis- 
obeys a CND marshall an anarchist? 
Personally I estimated less than a hun- 
dred anarchists on the main march, and 
several other groups with the Committee 
of 100 sector, so just who were the 
“huge contingent of anarchists” who 


as te 


‘literally ran riot between Hyde Park 
Corner and Trafalgar Square?” 

The members of the six anarchist groups 
in the NW Federation work hard to es- 
tablish a successful rapport with CND, 
as I hope Dick Nettleton will bear out, 
but this kind of rabble-rousing, sensa- 
tionalised journalism is only going to 
make it all the more difficult to patch 
up the splits in the peace movement. 
Anyway, let me go on record as saying 
that all the anarchists that I know were 
solidly in favour of co-operating with 
CND right down the line this year, 
even if this was shown by support for 
the Committee of 100... at least they 
were getting out of the way of those 
who don’t believe in direct action. And 
all the anarchists I know are trying to 
advance the causes of peace and free- 
dom just as much as any other sector 
of the peace movement. Give credit 
where it is due, Bob Overy, take it easy 
on the name-calling, and stop thinking 
of the anarchists in terms of a coagu- 
lated homogenous mass. Anarchists are 
people, mister, and would like to be 
thought of as such. 

Dave Poulson (Secretary, 
Anarchist Group), 

Flat 9, 619 Wilbraham Road, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester 21. 


Manchester 


Easter 


Peace News is sometimes embarrassing 
and silly. One could have an easy laugh 
at Henry Anderson’s alternatives to 
LSD, and wonder what his solution for 
crime was, and schizophrenia, But when 
your contributors in this week’s issue 
(March 31) had finished analysing their 
attitudes to the Easter march, I felt I'd 
had enough of the paper. 

Surely no-one is under the illusion that 
by “getting back to Aldermaston” or 
anywhere, he ean affect the average 
British person, let alone the Vietnam 
war. And this being so, who cares 
whether marchers succeed in getting a 
“shared experience” on the march? 
Who cares whether Bob Overy, on the 
Saturday picket, “felt increasingly ” 
that he “was a nonentity poster-carrier, 
a digit completely subordinate to the 
policy concept which CND wanted to 
get across”? Is this particular branch 
of the left really as egotistical and 
feminine as this? Why don’t you try 
arguing with trade-unionists about Viet- 
nam, or getting them to disaffiliate from 
the Labour party, instead of contemplat- 
ing your own navels? 

Jennifer Hinton, 

Flat 15, 140 Gray’s Inn Road, 

London WC1. 


Policemen 


Doubtless you will be receiving much 
comment about the Aldermaston march. 
Perhaps I could put in a plea for the 
police. This sounds very heretical, but 
I was appalled by the bitter and un- 
disguised hatred and hostility which a 
section of the march (notably some of 
those who associated themselves with 
red-and-black banners: I don’t think 
they deserve to be called real anarchists) 
showed towards the police, frequently 
in word and just occasionally in deed. 
Thus does the peace movement lower 
itself to the level of those whom it op- 
poses. Of course policemen can be and 
sometimes are brutal: after all, they’re 
human like the rest of us. But I should 
have thought there would be a place for 
the police force in the ideal society of 
most of those marching; in which case 
it would be logical to be positively grate- 
ful to them for the useful things they 
did for us (directing traffic, etc.) And 
even when they appear in their role of 
defending all that we were marching 
against (Burghfield, RSG 6, Hounslow), 
we still have no right to vent our spleen 
on individual policemen. They are only 
pawns in the game. On the contrary, as 
with members of the armed forces, we 
should do our best to fraternise with 
them, talk to them, draw them into dis- 
cussion and argument. (One policeman 
I talked to readily admitted his sym- 
pathy to our cause.) 

So please, on future marches let’s have 
no more of such petty, purerile, pathe- 
tic behaviour as those so-called anar- 
chists who chose to march for a while 
on the wrong side of the road and dis- 
rupt all the traffic. (What a brave, grand 


gesture of defiance that was!) And let’s 
have no more slogans like “ Police State 
Out”: already there are too many 
words, like communism and fascism, 
which have been so misused as to be 
meaningless, so let’s not create another. 
You don’t have to tell me about the 
shortcomings of our “ democracy”; but 
in how many other countries could we 
have held open forums on direct action 
and sabotage by the roadside? Indeed, in 
how many countries could we even have 
marched? 

And for a start, let’s ban the word 
“fuzz” here and now. Why? Because 
this is exactly the same sort of deper- 
sonalising word as “ Charlie” by which 
the Americans designate the NLF, or 
“Gerry,” “Tommy,” and all the others 
in the last war. Having thus dehuman- 
ised the ‘‘enemy,’” we feel we can 
justify doing anything to them. They 
cease to be individuals; they are our 
inferiors. The peace movement is sup- 
posed to be fighting against this sort 
of thing. 

Aidan Foster-Carter, 

Brompton House, 

Frimley, Camberley, Surrey. 


Missing pacifists 

The “Missing Pacifists” are not. only 
absent from the Peace Pledge Union 
but from the whole peace movement, 
consequently the course of the PPU and 
other organisations has been held back. 
Pacifist policies are litle known and even 
less understood by people, by the press 
and in the political field. Other pacifists 
(particularly those who have worked for 
Peace News) put their faith into new 
movements with a worthy but limiting 
outlook through very understandable 
frustration and discontent. Now they 
turn back to look at the PPU and ask 
“why are you not ‘better’ than you 
are?” These two “groups” of missing 
men and women are today virtually 
“ disenfranchised ” - disappointed in the 
policies of the more popular peace 
movements and stifled by their own im- 
agery of the pacifist movement they 
never joined. But is this a true image? 

The PPU has one outstanding quality 
worthy of recognition - perserverance. 
It is case-hardened to disappointment, 
failure, derision, but does not deviate. 
It will continue to expose the powers 
that produce war and to persuade peo- 
ple to understand the real meaning of 
peace until they positively desire it. It 
could only cease to function if a pacifist 
organisation better fitted takes its place 
but of this there is still no sign. The 
reason for this is perhaps that many of 
the peace movements today are on the 
defensive. They react to a particular 
situation (Vietnam, Rhodesia). They al- 
low the powers that be to play the tune 
and then protest. They do not strike 
and strike consistently at root causes; 
in spite of the fact they produce first 
class statements and projects, they drop 
them. Ours is so small a movement that 
any pacifist is too precious to waste, 
every talent is needed. Pacifists outside 
the pacifist movement should inject some 
of their time and thought into those who 
are willing to work throughout the year 
and so stimulate the younger and older 
members, because the PPU has another 
quality - a membership of dedicated 
supporters willing and wanting to work. 

The PPU should initiate functional 
groups as it did years ago, so that their 
research, study, campaigning, persuasion 
and educational programmes will attract 
qualified pacifists to participate and 
direct their findings towards specialists 
in other spheres through protest and 
involvement - the political, industrial, 
art and literature, science. the nation’s 
economy and the power of the state. 

By re-charging the PPU’s battery the 
“missing pacifists ” would themselves be 
stimulated and there seems little reason 
at present why the existing organisation 
should not meet the challenge - the 
basic machinery is there, new members 
are attracted and seek for knowledge 
and action, many older members want 
to support them, but what in fact are 
the “ missing pacifists ” doing and think- 
ing? No-one who has not had the chance 
to become involved in some enlightened 
ad-hoc groups knows ... but they are 
missed and needed. 

Mary Wilkins, 

57 Clifton Road, 

Rugby, Warks. 


The Rev James Bevel 


MARTIN JEZER ON THE 
SPRING MOBILISATION 


‘Turn around and 
do something 


different’ 


Recent developments in the American 
peace movement point towards an open- 
ing for non-violence that could lead the 
movement beyond mere protest action 
into serious resistance to the US govern- 
ment. Two main factors account for this. 
On the campuses, students are craving 
for action. Their mood is one of bitter- 
ness, frustration, anger, and a sense of 
alienation from the government that in 
itself has serious implications for the 
future of politics in the country. Not only 
are the activists craving action. What 
Jon Wiener of Students for a Democratic 
Society has called the “New Middle” has 
emerged on the campus, equally oposed 
to American actions in Vietnam as is 
the New Left. 

On the national scene, the Spring Mobi- 
lisation Committee to End the War in 
Vietnam is planning two mass demon- 
strations to take place on Saturday, 
April 15. One rally will be held in San 
Francisco to draw support from people 
of the western states. The other will be 
at the United Nations in New York City 
for people living east of the Mississippi 
River. 

The spring mobilisation is viewed by its 
organisers as not just another day of 
protest, but the beginning of a move- 
ment to end the war. Responsible for 
much of the enthusiasm and seriousness 
of the Mobilisation Committee is the 
Reverend James Bevel, who is on leave 
of absence from the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference as national direc- 


tor of the spring mobilisation. A founder 
of the Student Non-violent Co-ordinating 
Committee, programme director of 
SCLC, and a leader of the civil rights 
campaigns in Nashville, Tennessee, 
Selma and Birmingham, Alabama, Bevel 
is serving as “ broker” in what Libera- 
tion editor Dave Dellinger refers to as 
the “marriage” between the “non- 
violent civil rights movement and the 
peace movement.” 
Significantly, Bevel has got Martin 
Luther King to speak at the New York 
rally. Although King’s opposition to the 
Vietnam war is public, this will mark 
the first time that he has taken a leader- 
ship role within the structure of the 
anti-war movement. Floyd McKissick of 
the Congress for Racial Equality wil] be 
speaking at the San Francisco rally. 
Bevel also has a number of black organ- 
isers working in black communities 
drumming up support for April 15 and 
beyond. 

The mobilisation’s outreach has extended 
to also include liberal, Democratic, pro- 
fessional, and union groups that have 
not previously been visible in anti-war 
activity. The endorsement by at least 
one New York reform Democratie Club 
(Stevensonian Democrats) is significant 
because the mobilisation is endorsed 
also by the Communnist Party, and doc- 
trinaire anti-communism is a major 
tenet of both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties in the United States. 

But it is the personality and rhetoric 


An immodest 


proposal 


from Albert Hunt 


The other day I drove halfway across 
the country to go to the theatre at Cam- 
bridge. It was the first day of spring: 
sun shining, blossom everywhere, girls 
looking good in their new summer 
dresses. And at the end, a _ perform- 
ance of John Arden’s play, The Work- 
house Donkey. 

For those who don’t know, The Work- 
house Donkey is a great celebration of 
joyful anarchy. It’s more than that, of 
course. Like most of John Arden’s work, 
it’s about authority and freedom and 
the way these opposities are inextricably 
linked. But it’s a celebration first, full 
of songs and dances and bawdy and 
pretty girls. And in the figure of Alder- 
man Charlie Butterthwaite, nine times 
(was it?) mayor, Bonaparte of a small 
Yorkshire town, born in a workhouse, 
John Arden has created an extravagant- 
ly corrupt, idealistic, riotous Lord of 
Misrule. 

At the height of his power, Butterth- 
waite robs the town hall safe to pay 
back a gambling debt to his swindling 
friend, Dr Blomax. He is expelled from 
the Labour Party and led off to prison, 
but not before he has turned the official 
opening of a new art gallery into a 
modern Feast of Fools, with the town’s 
drunks and layabouts taking the place 
over, and himself presiding, draped in 
a tablecloth, with a garland of flowers 
on his head. 


At the Arts Theatre, Cambridge, But- 
terthwaite was made up to iok like 
a superannuated churchwarden. The 


lines of his face were long and dark 
and twisted, and his voice was set in 
a perpetual 


sneer. He looked and 


sounded as if he had never enjoyed him- 
self in his life. 

In this he reflected the mood of the 
whole production. No bands, no colour, 
no vulgarity. Those songs which had not 
been removed were mumbled guiltily, as 
though nobody knew what to do with 
them. In the strip club scene, the one 
that John Arden had wanted to take 
orgiastically out into the audience, two 
overdressed bunnies hid among the 
guests, and two coy young ladies took a 
very long time to take nothing off. 
Why did the massed Cambridge ama- 
teurs choose The Workhouse Donkey? 
What did they think it was about? 
Somebody must have liked it. But what 
was it they liked? 

Whatever it was, it mever reached the 
audience. Disappointed, I left before the 
end to go and celebrate spring in my 
own way. And at The Mill the landlord 
refused to sell me more than one pint 
of merrydown. He said that the last 
person who drank more than a pint had 
gone out and jumped in the river. I 
had to get a girl to order a glass for 
herself and Jet me drink it. 

And it was then that I reached a deci- 
sion. I hereby announce that, with the 
author’s permission and the help of my 
students, I intend to celebrate American 
Independence Day, July 4, in the gloomy 
city of Bradford with a performance of 
The Workhouse Donkey. There will be 
coloured lights and brass bands and 
beat groups and girls displaying them- 
selves and a joyful, rampaging Butterth- 
waite. And there will, I hope, be side- 
shows and poets and happenings and 
games. And _ limitless -quantities of 
merrydown. Make a note of the date! 


of James Bevel that has kindled en- 
thusiasm for April 15 and the events 
that hopefully will follow. A charismatic 
speaker in the tradition of the Southern 
Negro church, Bevel is going around the 
country criticising the peace movement 
for up till now “playing at peace.” 
“Many of us say we’re for peace,” Bevel 
says to audiences of active peace work- 
ers. ‘We make radical statements and 
write radical things, but in the final 
analysis we do what the people in the 
John Birch Society do. We go to work 
every day, we pay taxes every year, we 
buy new clothes, we don’t pay our 
maids . .. Jesus used the words ‘you 
have to repent,’ do things differently, 
turn things around. What we did last 
year, did not stop the war, and what we 
did the year before did not stop the war. 
Now we have to turn around and do 
something different.” 

Bevel has been specific about what we 
should do, but he has numerous ideas, 
including tax refusal, draft refusal, and 
filling the jails through non-violent direct 
action campaigns (20,000 people in New 
York City alone). He also speaks as a 
pacifist for the power of non-violence 
and love. 

“Lots of folks want to love the Viet- 
NMamese peasant but hate Johnson,” 
Bevel says. “ But this won’t work. Hate 
only intensifies hate. When men are 
living in hate and fear, the way to deal 
with them is through love. If we're 
serious about stopping the war, we’ve 
all got to learn to love Lyndon Johnson 
as well as the peasants.” 

These are not strange words coming 
from a pacifist. But never before has a 
spokesman for the coalition peace move- 
ment been able to get away with such 
a clear statement of non-violent princi- 
ples without being shouted down by the 
Marxists who oppose the non-violent 
philsophy and by the liberals who oppose 
any form of direct action. But Bevel is 
a black man who proved that he could 
bring people into the streets and fill 
the jails in Birmingham. Everything 
else having failed so far to bring peace, 
the coalition is willing to try even this. 
But Bevel’s speeches, exciting as they 
are, would be meaningless were it not 
for the growing restlessness of student 
and non-student activists. There are at 
least 60 political conscientious objectors, 
draft card burners, and non-co-operators 
already in prison. The number of young 
men under indictment and awaiting trial 
is probably double that. Moreover, the 
draft refusers are coming from the ranks 
of the New Left and the pacifist groups 
and not*from’ the ranks’ of the Marxists 
and Old Left. These are the children of 
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the middle class and the increasing num- 
ber of them in jail ought to have a pro- 
found effect on their parents and the 
liberal Democratic and libera) Republi- 
can community. 

In addition to the people in jail, thous- 
ands of young people are involved in 
the growing number of “We Won’t 
Go” organisations springing up on col- 
lege campuses across the nation. Much 
of their impetus comes from the Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society’s decision 
to throw its resources into a national 
campaign of draft resistance. One of 
the first ““We Won’t Go” clubs was 
formed at the University of Chicago. In 
a few months its membership has grown 
from 67 to over 100. Its statement, pub- 
lished in the University of Chicago 
Maroon, is typical. It reads, “ We, the 
undersigned men of draft age, are united 
in our determination to refuse military 
service in Vietnam, and urge others of 
like mind to join us.” 

Perhaps the best example of the grow- 
ing resistance movement on the campus 
and the moral need to put one’s position 
on the line is a call being circulated by 
Bruce Dancis, President of the Cornell 
chapter of SDS, asking 500 people to 
pledge to destroy their draft cards on 
April 15. Dancis is doing this on his 
own, without the formal support of 
SDS. Three months ago such an idea 
would have been preposterous, but Dan- 
cis is confident of getting the 500 pledges 
needed to set the action in motion. 
Moreover, he reports that students not 
previously active in anti-war activity 
have responded favourably to the call. 
This response comes after the US Su- 
preme Court had refused to review 
David Miller’s conviction of burning his 
draft card. The penalty for such an act 
is up to five years in prison, but if it 
was meant to intimidate other dissenters 
from destroying their draft cards it has 
not intimidated Dancis and his friends. 
Where will all this lead to? Nobody 
knows. If the April 15 mobilisation is 
the starting point for a new resistance 
movement to end the mass murder in 
Vietnam, the future of the status quo in 
domestic American politics is up for 
grabs. But should the April 15 demon- 
stration be, like all previous days of 
protest, just a one shot demonstration, 
the future of the peace movement itself 
will be in jeopardy. For the activists are 
angry and ready to put themselves on the 
line as they did in the South during 
the early 1960s. The support they get 
from the adult peace movement, the 
liberals, the Old Left, the letter writers, 
petitioners, and growing “new middle” 
will make them or break them. 
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Vietnam: principle and politics 


U Thant has called for a _ unilateral 
ceasefire by the United States in Viet- 
nam. Speaking about the Vietnam situa- 
tion to journalists at the United Nations 
in New York last weekend, he said: 
“Tt becomes ever more clear to me 
that this impasse can be broken and 
a halt put to the increasingly horrible 
slaughter and destruction of the Viet- 
nam war only if one side shows the 
wisdom and the courage and the com- 


Censorship 
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“T don’t think there’s a conspiracy, but 
there are far more attacks than one 
realises; I was surprised to find how 
much more. In one town the police 
took 70 books from one shop, includ- 
ing things like The Carpetbaggers, 
which I would call pornographic, but 
are very widely accepted.” 
Mr Carroll’s interest was in censorship 
of art, but this had become complicated 
with “the whole drugs thing, which I 
don’t have any sympathy with... it’s 
terribly weary.” Drugs were a “ buffer 
zone against public opinion”: there was 
a vast middle-brow public which felt 
dimly uneasy about the police taking 
pictures from art galleries, but which 
would allow it to happen if they thought 
it was part of a battle against drug- 
taking and obscenity. 
Since the Lady Chatterley case, there 
had been a swing in public opinion, a 
“square backlash” (very much MRA- 
influenced): 
“Like Lady Chatterley, Last Exit to 
Brooklyn will be a great watershed: 
if we lose, we’re in for a hard winter. 
It’s a pity that one has to defend 
mediocre books like Lady Chatterley 
and Last Exit, but you have to draw 
a line somewhere.” 
In defence of Last Exit, Calder and Boy- 
ars have started a “Free Art Legal 
Fund.” Its immediate purpose is to raise 
money and fight the Last Exit case, but 
after that it intends to stay in business 
to fight cases and give others help and 
advice. The Last Exit prosecution will 
not come up at the Old Bailey until 
the autumn, which allows more time to 
prepare the defence, but has one great 
disadvantage: by then, the Majority 
Verdicts Bill will be law, and it will 
be necessary to convince three jurors 
instead of one in order to prevent a 
conviction. It is evidently in cases like 
this, which take place in a certain emo- 
tional climate and in which the jury 
has to decide on matters of opinion 
rather than fact, that the majority ver- 
dict proposal will do a particular amount 
of damage to civil liberty. 
International Times is also raising funds 
and preparing its defence. Following 
some argument among its directors on 
what to do next, a non-profit trust has 
been formed to continue publication. 
Tom McGrath, the editor, has gone into 
temporary seclusion, and his staff, who 
are “lost without him,” are putting the 
next issue together. 
Whether there is a co-ordinated attempt 
by the government to stamp out the “ un- 
derground,” or whether the police are 
simply taking advantage of the “square 
backlash,” the current round of prose- 
cutions needs watching; it may well be a 
warning of others to follow. In this 
situation, arguments about the merit of 
the works concerned are secondary: the 
important principle is that police raids 
and prosecutions are the wrong way to 
tackle political, social and moral ques- 
tions. 
When the process of censorship involves 
such intangibles as the infamous “ ten- 
dency to deprave or corrupt,” we should 
ideally hope that it will one day sink 
under the weight of its own absurdity. 
But it won’t; and while it exists, it is, 
for the people affected, infuriating. Cen- 
sorship is built on solid foundations: 
fear, righteousness, the desire to protect 
and be protected. Until we are free from 
these emotions, we won’t be able to do 
without it; and until then, the case for 
freedom will need to be persistently, 
calmly and rationally argued. 
The address of the Free Art Legal Fund 
is c/o M. White, chartered acccuntant, 
61 Welbeck Street, London W1. 


passion for humanity to take the ini- 
tiative on the first step, that is to say 
by undertaking unilaterally to specify 
a date and an hour for a standstill 
truce.” 
Explaining that a “standstill truce” 
meant a “cessation of bombing and all 
other hostilities, with all forces remain- 
ing in position where they are when it 
becomes effective,” he added: 
jerhe US can afford to take such a 
step.” 
Naturally, we are delighted that U Thant 
is moving towards a position of principle 
where he feels he must say what he 
actually believes; but the political cost 
should be recognised. The UN secretary- 
general has obviously despaired that his 
famous ‘three points” plan for a cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Vietnam will prove 
acceptable to either party in the conflict. 
(His “three points” were for stopping 
the bombing of North Vietnam, for scal- 
ing down military activities by both sides 
in the South, and for the recognition 
of the National Liberation Front as a 
negotiating party.) What this means is 
that, in the opinion of the man best 
fitted of all men to judge, the pressure 
of world public opinion for a compro- 
mise peace by negotiation has failed. 
U Thant, by calling unequivocally for 
something unacceptable to the US gov- 
ernment, has abandoned his pose of 
potential mediator - above the conflict, 
between the parties - and moved over 
to the role of constructive protester. 
Two questions immediately present them- 
selves for us. Is U Thant constructive 
enough in. his latest proposals? And, 
where do these leave the peace move- 
ment, which for the last six months has 
been campaigning for the implementa- 
tion of these very “three points ”? 
In our opinion, now that U Thant has 
at least temporarily abandoned his at- 
tempt to exploit consensus opinion for a 
negotiated settlement, he should go 
further and spell out the only real solu- 
tion to the Vietnam conflict - which is 
for the Americans to withdraw unilater- 
ally from South Vietnam (or, more 


FREE PRESS 
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were conceived to exist for no other 
reason than to serve the communal good; 
viewed in this light, their primary justi- 
fying function is seen to be a very prag- 
matic one, namely, to disseminate object- 
ive facts and to transmit news. The 
extent to which they function in this 
manner is the test of their worthiness. 
Insofar as they fail to fulfil this commit- 
ment, inasmuch as they work to suppress 
open dialogue and to smother the possi- 
bility of practical alternatives, they are 
anti-social in the very worst sense, and 
new substitutes should be found. 

In fact, what happened to that letter was 
a perfect example of the way in which 
the American (and British!) organised 
system manages to perpetrate the most 
remarkable form of censorship. You 
allow everybody his political and con- 
stitutional right to say exactly what he 
believes; but you either swamp his little 
boat with grand proclamations which 
take no notice of what he says and give 
the official way of looking at things; or 
you simply ignore him, because he is 
not, in your estimation, newsworthy. 
Usually, there is no vicious conspiracy to 
do this, or if there is, it is hard to dis- 
cern; but, in the garrison, war-state 
which is official America today, this 
casual disregarding by the big presses of 
legitimate dissent serves to operate, in- 
evitably, as the most pernicious and 
repressive kind of political censorship. It 
is one of the most extraordinary develop- 
ments of our age: the democratic free 
press which censors itself! 
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exactly, from south-east Asia). By speak- 
ing the truth he will cut himself off 
further from immediate influence with 
the US administration but he will equal- 
ly make more people in the world aware 
of the necessary truth, that there will be 
no peace in south-east Asia before the 
Americans are persuaded that they have 
no business to be there. 

And what of the British peace move- 
ment? Here the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament and the British Council 
for Peace in Vietnam have sought to 
maintain a consensus of peace movement 
and left opinion behind the principle we 
have stated, of unilateral American with- 
drawal, and simultaneously they have 
tried to ride the horse of negotiations 
by supporting U Thant. This has often 
been confusing. Recently, however, the 
publicity given to the insincerity of 
American talk of negotiations has 
seemed to confirm peace movement 
opinion behind the principle of with- 
drawal. 

However, is a simple consensus behind 
the demand for withdrawal enough? 
Many would say that it is, and for 
reasons of principle. The view was 
powerfully expressed by Malcolm Cald- 
well in his review of Ronald Segal’s 
The Race War in Peace News last week 
that the US economic and military colos- 
sus is the source of much or most of 
the misery in the world today. There is 
much truth in this analysis (which des- 
perately needs to be understood by con- 
ventional pacifists and liberals) but a 
too total concentration on the evils of 
the American/Western mode of life and 
values can lead to a wilful blindness to 
the dangers of ideological and hence 
military conflict in the nuclear age. Many 
people support CND’s demand for 
American withdrawal from South Viet- 
nam while equally supporting every 
violent means employed by the Viet- 
namese guerilla fighter to get the Ameri- 
cans out. 

There is a second view, held by political 
“moderates” throughout the peace 
movement, that the demand for Ameri- 
can withdrawal is the highest common 
denominator between all the groups that 
make up “the movement” and that a 
consensus behind this demand is the 
best, and perhaps the only, way of exert- 
ing significant pressure, by virtue of 
mass support, on the British or American 
governments. There is some truth in 
this, but one has to look at the cost - 
which is the confusion and dilemma felt 
by so many peace movement supporters 
in face of the methods used by the Viet 
Cong. 

Our own view is that the peace move- 
ment should arrive at a new consensus 
on the question of war and violence. It is 
absurd that a peace movement can sun- 
port one side in a war. Supporters of the 
NLF often make an analogv between 
“the heroic resistance of the Vietnamese 
people to American aggression” and 
“the heroic resistance of the British 
people to Hitler.” Let us be quite clear 
where the British peace movement stood 
in the last war: it was pacifist. 

Arriving at a new consensus on the Viet- 
nam issue, supporting “‘ neutralist ” ele- 
ments in South Vietnam rather than the 
NLF. will not be easy; but one straw 
in the wind is the arrival (which we 
welcome) of Dick Nettleton as general- 
secretary at CND. It is difficult to know 
how far Dick Nettleton will try or find 
it possible to influence CND policy by 
his personal views, but he is a well- 
known opponent of the commitment 
made at last year’s CND annual confer- 
ence to develop “alternative foreign 
policies ” for Britain. His opinion is that 
the main plank of CND’s opposition 
should be to nuclear weapons and not 
the Vietnam war. CND nationally has 
diversified its policy aims in seeking 
solutions to the Vietnam war and the 
problems of neo-colonialism, and has 
consequently become less effective as a 
pressure group against nuclear weapons. 
We too would like to see CND become 
more specialist again, concentrating on 
the bomb, Polaris and the armaments 
industries. 

We should also like Peace News to be- 
come the focus, the forum and the 
mouthpiece of a new effort by pacifists, 
libertarians and any others who may 
be with us to define the peace movement 
as being fundamentally anti-war. We 
wonder how many supporters of the 
present “peace movement’ will agree 
with us. This is a matter not simply for 
conjecture but, we fear, concern. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


The letter on page 10 of this issue seems 
- insofar as I can make any sense at 
all out of its involuted, even tangled 
syntax - to resurrect the thorny, or 
corny question of war toys. It has long 
been my private opinion - or, lacking 
any conclusive evidence either way, sus- 
picion - that the well-meaning pacifist 
campaigns against them have been bark- 
ing up a particularly inappropriate tree, 
and that war toys, far from being a 
Bad Influence, are in fact beneficial in 
providing a normally harmless outlet 
for aggressive instincts. This seems to 
be borne out by the example of what 
must surely be the most expensive war 
toy of all time: the Torrey Canyon. The 
public got a lot of healthy vicarious 
excitement out of the bombing - the 
skill, the risks, the spectacular explo- 
sions, the resistance and the final 
achievement. A fundamental pleasure, 
untainted, for once legitimately, by any 
guilt about causing human agony or 
harm. (It’s worth noting that in a war, 
this guilt is recognised and contained, 
deliberately or subconsciously, by the 
ay i of depersonalising the ene- 
my. 

Aggression, like any other human im- 
pulse, shouldn’t be repressed, and for 
children, or adults for that matter, fan- 
tasy wars and war toys meet this need 
better than real battles and other peo- 
ple. As for that seven-foot toy Polaris 
sub, with room for two kids inside, I 
can’t say that I found it at all offensive. 
On the contrary, it struck me as being 
rather endearing and cosy; almost like 
a womb, in fact - but that’s something 
else altogether. 


* » * 


Those who would like to kick the political 
habit, but discover that the state of 
their addiction is such that they can’t 
go without Labour, may find an accept- 
able substitute in a new “ anti-nolitical 
party” calling itself the Wine and 
Cheese Party. 

Its inaugural meeting, according to a 
letter I received this week, will take 
place at 8 pm on Saturday, April 15, 
in the entrance hall of Grenville House, 
in the new Euston Centre, near Warren 
Street station. A small part of this huge 
building is rented as “prestige” {i.e. 
deliberately useless and extravagant) 
office accommodation. The remainder 
stands empty, and could usefully be con- 
verted to ease the housing shortage, 
which seems a good enough excuse for a 
party, particularly an anti-political one. 
All - “including the merely curious” - 
are invited to attend, bringing appro- 
priate refreshment, plus guitars, ete. 
The - very curious - signatories to this 
letter include such luminaries as Pierre- 
Joseph Brie, Michel Beaujolais, Daniel 
Camembert, Erika Traubensaft. Trevor 
Wensley Dale and Hilary Stilton. 
Sounds like a good idea - but whatever 
happened to Suzy Creamcheese? 


* * * 


Good news from Yugoslavia: you don’t 
need a visa to go there this year, which, 
believe it or not, is apparently Inter- 
national Tourist Year. This will no doubt 
mean that more Greece-bound travellers 
than ever will be seduced into getting 
no farther than Dubrovnik, and, fanatical 
Hellenophile though I be, I can’t say 
that I blame them. Spend your visa- 
money on slivovic. 


* * * 


Footnote to our “ Black Death ” editorial 
last November, on plague in Vietnam. At 
a press conference last month, Dr Jean 
Mayer, Harvard Professor of Nutrition, 
said that 2,500 cases of bubonic plague 
had been recorded in South Vietnam for 
the first two months of 1967. He added 
that cholera cases in Vietnam had risen 
ae a few hundred a year to 25,000 in 


* * * 


Mr Taxpayer, have you heard about the 
new dance craze that’s rockin’ the States 
from coast to coast? Called the Escala- 
tion Two-Step Jive. We're escalating 
here! We’re escalating there! We’re 
(boom, boom) escalating ev-ry-where! 
We pacify by night, uhuh, we escalate 
by day! But I never seen an escalator 
stop halfway! 


There are eight million people living 
in conditions of poverty in Britain to- 
day. Fourteen per cent of the population 
are living below the national assistance 
minimum. Two million of these are 
children. Poverty is on the increase in 
a society where in 1960 the richest 5% 
of the population owned 75% of the 
total personal wealth. This has risen by 
4% since 1954. For the first time in 
the twentieth century a European na- 
tion is showing an increase in personal 
wealth among the top 5%. The latest 
national income statistics reveal how the 
number of incomes over £2,000 has risen 
from 300,000 in 1959 to 640,000 in 1960; 
the number of incomes over £4,000 has 
increased from 30,000 in 1959 to 100,000 
in 1966. 

The rich and the poor are inexorably 
pulling away from each other on the 
income scale. Thus another popular myth 
of the fifties hits the dust. The fashion- 
able wisdom of the Economist and its 
supporters is seen to be phony. They pre- 
dicted that social growth would in- 
evitably accompany economic growth; 
that a radical redistribution of wealth 
would be brought about by progressive 
taxation and the effects of the social 
services. Daniel Bell argued in The End 
of Ideology that economic growth had 
dissipated ideological conflict. Affluence 
and the technology boom, economic 
growth and the welfare state, had moul- 
ded the great egalitarian society. This 
was the propaganda of the Macmillan 
era. 

Many among the professional and middle 
classes felt vaguely apprehensive. They 
enjoyed the materialistic spending spree 
of the fifties, but they sensed that other 
sections of society were enjoying it too. 
Taxation, they were convinced, was 
dangerously high. In the unlikely event 
that they had picked up a copy of Lloyds 
Bank Review in October 1955, they 
would have responded to the fears of 
Professor Lionel Robbins. He warned of 
the “voraciously egalitarian tax struc- 
ture which is pushing us relentlessly to- 
wards collectivism and propertyless uni- 
formity.” 


Irresponsible 


This was seductive propaganda but it 
never captured Labour Party thinking. 
By the late fifties there was evidence to 
counteract the Economist’s thesis. Pro- 
fessor Richard Titmuss in his book, In- 
come Distribution and Social Change, 
examined official government statistics 
on the distribution of income and dis- 
covered many anomalies. Excluded from 
official calculations were vital factors in 
the accumulation of wealth: income 
covenants, the galloping growth of pri- 
vate superannuation, benefits in kind 
for business executives. These were some 
of the activities avoiding the snooping 
eye of the Inland Revenue. 

Titmuss also attacked the “end of ideo- 
logy” view. “This accepts, with grow- 
ing affluence the legitimation of a class 
structure. It implies not just a truce 
about equality, but virtually a perma- 
nent settlement in the struggle for social 
justice,” he wrote in his Fabian pam- 
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phlet, The Irresponsible Society. His 
colleague, Peter Townsend, in his essay 
in Conviction published in 1958, pointed 
to the poverty which nobody could 
deny. The comforts of the consumer re- 
volution were beyond the reach of seven 
million people. 
The Tory government did little to help 
them. It encouraged the development of 
the private enterprise welfare state. The 
low level of national insurance benefits, 
coupled with generous tax concessions, 
facilitated this. Titmuss described this 
as “a retreat from government, a re 
treat into irresponsibility.” The growing 
wealth was not being distributed with 
any greater degree of equality; com- 
munity services were being starved of 
investment. In the words of Richard 
Crossman in 1959: 
“The price which the modern, man- 
aged capitalism pays for avoiding the 
old-fashioned crisis of mass unem- 
ployment is the continuous sacrifice of 
public service, community welfare and 
national security to private profit.” 


Less than drastic 


By 1963 the Labour Party had worked 
out a positive blueprint for the reform 
of social security. They declared it im- 
perative to help those who were falling 
behind either through sickness, ill 
fortune, incapacity, or old age. New 
Frontiers in Social Security, presented 
to the Labour Party Conference in 1963, 
stated that its purpose was “no less 
than the abolition of the poverty that 
exists in the midst of plenty.” The plan 
outlined a novel form of income guaran- 
tee, fixing a minimum income level. Any- 
one whose income fell below this level 
would be given the necessary supple- 
mentary benefit by the National Assist- 
ance Board as of right and without in- 
vestigation. A new structure of all-in 
wage-related social security would re 
place the flat-rate Beveridge principle. 
Labour also promised a crash programme 
in all areas of economic and social policy 
to eradicate poverty. Increased family 
allowances, abolition of prescription 
charges, comprehensive secondary edu- 
cation, taxation changes, more houses. 
The 1964 election manifesto stated: 
“Drastic reforms are now needed in 
our major social services ... this will 
not be achieved all at once, but as 
economic expansion increases our 
national wealth, we shall see to it that 
the needs of the community are in- 
creasingly met.” 
The Labour government has now been 
in power for 29 months. It has not en- 
gineered any “drastic reform” of the 
social services. The great albatross of 
sterling has provided the excuse. Thrown 
precariously into office at a time of 
economic crisis, the government decided 
not to devalue the pound. The alterna- 
tive has been creeping deflation and 
stringent curbs on public expenditure. 
With overseas creditors gazing sternly 
on, the government has abandoned the 
redesigning of social security which it 
promised. It has been forced - to put 
it as charitably as possible - to patch up 
hurriedly here and there, where the 
worst gaps in the welfare state fabric 
were showing. 
The National Plan, dusty and discarded 
though it now is, gives the best clue 
to what Labour’s intentions were once 
they had dimly grasped the realities of 
power. It was hardly a revolutionary 
document. The government’s main objec- 
tive was clearly stated: to wrench Bri- 
tain out of her economic difficulties : 
“The task of correcting the balance 
of payments and achieving the sur- 
plus necessary to repay our debts, 
while at the same time fostering the 
rapid growth of the economy is the 
central challenge. We must succeed 
if we are to achieve all our obiectives 
of social justice and welfare, of rising 
standards of living, of better social 
capital and of a full life in a pleasant 
environment.” 
This view, that increased social justice 
and welfare must depend on economic 
growth. was challenged by Brian Abel- 
Su in his Fabian autumn lecture. He 
said: 
“Tt is a terrifying fallacy to pretend 
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that economic and social aims are 
wholly competitive. Why do we want 
economic growth if it is not to promote 
social and not economic ends?” 
He described how social security ex- 
penditure, according to the National 
Plan, was only planned to rise by 4% 
per annum between 1964 and 1970. Social 
security benefits would rise by 15%, 
compared to a rise in wages of 21%. 
“It is apparently intended,” said Abel- 
Smith, ‘‘ that the level of living of social 
security beneficiaries will fall behind 
that of wage earners.” 


Bickering 


The priority given to economic policy is 
also seen in the government’s redun- 
dancy payments scheme and its wage- 
related sickness and unemployment 
benefits. These were designed to cushion 
against the worst effects of “ redeploy- 
ment” rather than as a response to 
social need. As Peter Townsend pointed 
out in his Fabian lecture, these earn- 
ings-related benefits do little for the 
lower-paid workers or those on long 
term benefit. The Social Security Act 
may have replaced national assistance 
with another name, but in reality it has 
merely extended such provisions to a 
larger number of the middle classes. 
The Act also leaves the wage stop in- 
tact. 

The startling extent of family poverty, 
revealed by Townsend and Abel-Smith 
in The Poor and the Poorest (1966), did 
shake the government’s complacency. 
The Child Poverty Action Group, which 
has campaigned since Christmas 1965 
for overall increases in family allow- 
ances, has found Margaret Herbison and 
her Ministry perturbed and responsive. 
The same cannot be said for the Treas- 
ury and the Inland Revenue. While they 
bicker ahout the cost and the adminis- 
trative difficulties - neither of which are 
insunerable - poverty is spreading. 
Family allowances on a greatly increased 
scale provide the quickest and simplest 
solution. But as the Child Poverty Ac- 
tion Group said in the recent memoran- 


dum to the Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
“They should not be regarded as a 
panacea, however, but rather as part 
of a broader strategy for the elimina- 
tion of poverty in Britain. This must 
include measures to raise the earning 
power of low-paid workers and to 
eliminate sub-standard housing and 
schools: adequate benefits for families 
where one of the parents is absent, 
for whatever reason or disabled phy- 
sically or mentally; and reappraisal of 
the non-contributory benefit scale with 
a view to establishing a minimum 
standard more appropriate to the 
levels of living enjoyed by the major- 
ity of the population.” 

Jane McKerron is on the editorial staff 

of Tribune. 
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Helen Mayer 


Sicily on the march 


In this article Helen Mayer des- 
cribes last month’s march in West- 
ern Sicily, organised by Danilo 
Dolci. The march lasted six days; 
it started from Partanna on March 
6, and went via Rocecamena and 
Partinico to Palermo. It demanded 
a democratic plan of development 
and the removal of the Mafia from 
public office, and appealed for an 


end to the war in Vietnam. 
Sicily on the March was the title of the 
song that the marchers sang on the long 
six-day cross-country trek; it stated their 
objectives forcefully: reforms, schools, 
work, dams and eradication of Mafia 
and war. The march became known as 
the march of protest and hope: protest 
against violence, corruption, waste and 
the lethargy of the authorities in putting 
reforms into effect - hope because of 
the decisiveness, the ardour and the 
high spirits of the marchers, the local 
spokesmen and visitors from Italy and 
abroad, their united firm belief in a new 
world and the personal sense of respon- 
sibility that the participants seemed to 
have in actively playing a part in the 
transformation of the old world. 
It was a unified march with people from 
all walks of life who were able to agree 
on fundamentals - the right of the peo- 
ple of Sicily to lead peaceful construc- 
tive lives in their own beautiful home- 
land, which 45,000 have had to leave 
between 1959 and 1967 in search of work 
abroad, so as to be able to provide for 
the minimum needs of their families. 
But the power machine that distin- 
guishes the haves from the have-nots 
and holds tenaciously to what it has 
acquired is not confined to this island. 
Everyone on the march was able to 
identify himself with the people of 
Sicily in their struggle for justice, free- 
dom from subjugation, for unity and 
co-operative endeavour for the good of 
all, for an end to violence and suppres- 
sion, as the people of Sicily identified 
their struggle to assert themselves in 
their own country with the opposition 
to war and the arms race of people 
throughout the world and, particularly 
with the struggle of the people of Viet- 
nam. 
Vo Van Ai, general secretary of the 
Overseas Vietnamese Association, who 
has marched across Western Sicily ad- 
dressing meetings and chanting his 
poetry en route, completed his final 
address with the words: 
“You have felt our problems to be 
your problems also, as I feel your 
problems to be mine. The fundamental 
problems in Vietnam, in Sicily, in 
every country in the world must be 
solved not only by the individual 
country concerned but by each and 
every person in the world. Long live 
Vietnam and long live Sicily!” 
Danilo Doleci summed up the interrela- 
pate of all crucial problems like 
is: 
“T know that I speak for every sen- 
sible Sicilian, for every sensible Italian 
and for every aware person in the 
world when I say: ‘we can’t go on 
like this. The old world is finished. 
There is no sense in trying to revive 
corpses that have already rotted away, 
there is no sense in entrusting our 
life to ghosts and the laws and pre- 
cepts of ghosts. With all due respect 
and affection and with gratitude to 
those who preceded us in their labours 
and their thinking in trying to make 
the world more civilised, to improve 
life, we cannot but see that what we 
need is a new world in which we can 
develop as people who are truly alive, 


Among the marchers last month 
were (above: left to right) two 
Belice valley mayors, Danilo Dolei 
(white shirt, glasses), the painter 
Trecceani, Doleci’s wife, Lorenzo 
Barbara (in charge of research 
done by the intercommunal plan- 
ning committee), Vo Van Ai 
(glasses, carrying flowers). Sign on 
left says, ‘Peace in Vietnam, 
Liberty for Oppressed People, Work 
for the Sicilians’; others call for 
industry and “ democratic economic 
development.” 

Right, a gaily decorated cart on the 
march; signs urge peace, develop- 
ment, regional autonomy for higher 
living standards. 


‘tat is who go forward courageously, 
actively and systematically in mutual 
brotherhood.’ 
“TI know that if today we say ‘we 
do not consent to die,’ this is not our 
voice but the voice of mankind, the 
voice of life itself. 
“ And since our old world is a peculiar 
kind of of corpse, a corpse that speaks, 
a corpse that does all too much talk- 
ing, we know that an enormous task 
awaits each one of us if we are to 
succeed - with the necessary care, 
thoughtfulness and commitment - in 
being alive as we must be, to build 
the new world that we need: we know 
that we must go back to our villages 
and each one of us bring about new 
realities and, in healthy relationship 
with the others, build our bit of new 
world.” 
The march began in Partanna, with a 
press conference followed by a popular 
assembly which reaffirmed the twelve 
objectives of the march: dams; affore- 
station, new villages with land allocated 
to the people in accordance with the 
land reform law of December 1951; 
study-of water supply and soil; industry 
for the transformation of agricultural 
products; better roads; drinking water 
for all the communes in the area; schools 
for everyone; exploitation of the pos- 
sible tourist industry in Selinunte (one 
of the most interesting historical sites 
in Sicily, but isolated and awkward to 
reach by any kind of public transport); 
complete and rapid functioning of the 
organisation for agricultural develop- 
ment, and new agricultural contracts 
that ensure a fairer distribution of the 
harvest; the effective realisation of a 
democratic plan of development which 
is arrived at by the people in each area; 
the exclusion of the Mafia and those 
linked with them from public office. 
The popular assembly also urged a well- 
defined commitment by the national, 
regional and local authorities to make 
the objectives effective, including the 
revision of the five-year national econ- 
omic development plan so that Sicily is 
guaranteed a rate of investment due to 
her in relation to the density of popula- 
tion and economic backwardness. The 
assembly urged a more decentralised 
administration, with the active partici- 
pation of the people concerned, which 
would also eliminate the enormous waste 
that had occurred in the past - as in the 
village of Capparrini, 2 km from Roc- 


SICILY ON THE 
MARCH 


by Ignazio Buttita. Music by Tedeo 
Madonia. Record by Ciccio Busacca 
and Lulli Madonia. 

— translated by Helen Mayer 


Sicily without a voice 
waved her hands about 

now she sings like a soprano 
or a great tenor! 


To the Mafia she says, no! 
but reforms she says, yes! 
and to schools she says yes! 
and to dams she says yes! 
To the Mafia she says no! 
To the war game she says 
no! no! no! 


Sicily without her feet 
could not march 

now she flies without wings 
as she’s found her feet 


Sicily as housewife 

" washed the dishes 

now fists clenched for action 
she has raised her head 


Sicily once blind 

creeping by the wall 
penetrates the dark 
with her seeing eyes 


Sicily was aged 
troublesore and weak 
now rejuvenated 

she embraces life 


Sicily entombed 

gave her soul to God 
Sicily revived 

facing death, says no! 


A pienie: Dolei surrounded by fam- 
ily and members of the Partinico 
Study Centre. Helen Mayer is stand- 
ing at the back of the group. 


camena, which was built in the 1950s 
without water, light or a school, and is 
now deserted. 

The assembly statement also said that 
“the socio-economic transformation of 
Sicily and every form of democratic 
development requires the eradication of 
the Mafia phenomenon.” It asked the 
Anti-Mafia Commission “to publish the 
information gathered in its research, to 
hasten its work and to arrive at precise 
proposals for legislation that will re- 
strain Mafia and those who protect 
them.” 

The intercommunal committee for the 
organic planning of the Belice Valley 
has drawn up detailed studies of each 
area; much of its research is published 
in its paper Sicilian Planning. and it is 
from this research, subsequently dis- 
cussed with the people, that the twelve 
objectives of the march were arrived 
at. Most of the planners now working 
there attended a series of short courses 
at Borgo di Dio in Trappeto, where the 
courses organised by the Dolci study 
centre are held. 

Last year, before going to Castellammare 
del Golfo for the week of Danilo Dolci’s 
fast against the Mafia, a week described 
in my article in Peace News of February 
4, 1966, I attended short courses for 
teachers and planners conducted by 
members of the Partinico study centre. 
Of the teachers. not one held a post, 
but they were all engaged in voluntary 
after-school play and educational groups. 
The planners, like the teachers, had no 
jobs to go to, but most of them are 
carrying on some research or community 
work: several of those on the march are 
now helping at the intercommunal com- 
mittee in Partanna, although the funds 
allocated are not sufficient to pay them 
a wage. The president of the planning 
committee, the mayor of Roccamena, 
told the assembly: “This is not a de- 
monstration of the sociologists or the 
mayors of the valley, but of all the 
people who are promoting the rebirth of 
Sicily and pointing out the most urgent 
problems.” 

The effect of the intercommunal com- 
mittee in Partanna was apparent in the 
number of people present, about 3,000, 
and the enthusiasm they showed, parti- 
cularly at the call to remove the Mafia 
from public office. Students from the 
magistrale, the grammar school course 
designed for primary schoo! teachers, 
asked the principal about a fortnight in 
advance for the day off to go on the 
march. Permission was granted, but 
subsequently withdrawn. This led to dis- 
cussion between the principal and class 
prefects. Students from the top class 
went on the march just the same and 
two teachers were sent to bring them 
back. 

The students refused to go back to 
school and continued on the march. 
They were supported by two university 
professors, Bruno Zevi, the architect, 
and Lucio Lombardo Radice, ptofessor 
of mathematics and director of a lead- 
ing educational journal, La Riforma 
della Scuola, (school reform). At a staff 
meeting held the following day it was 
decided to suspend the class prefects 
for five days and the other students for 
three days. This setback may have made 
students from some of the other towns 
afraid to participate, but on the last day 
there were two coaches from Partanna, 
and among the crowd was one of the 
students who had been suspended. 
Just a year ago, on March 13, 1966, I 
was on the first big united peace march 
in Sicily, to the NATO base at Augusta. 
This was initiated by the combined 
youth groups of the left-wing parties 
of Syracuse; it united people all over 
Sicily (Peace News, March 25, 1966). It 
was an event, with stirring speeches in 
the square of Augusta by visiting poli- 
tical leaders. In Piazza Kalsa, Palermo, 
at the end of this year’s march, the 
main speakers were the people. A peas- 
ant working in a newly formed co-opera- 
tive for the production of wine in Castel- 
vetrano, who had been elected to the 
administrative council by the members, 
spoke for the poor who are driven 
abroad in search of work - 100% of whom 
would come back immediately if they 
saw the chance of being able to earn 
a livelihood. ‘Sicily needs dams for 
irrigation, roads, suitable land reform, 
industry for the transformation of agri- 
cultural products and work for every- 
one,” he said. ‘Sicily wants a society 
where no-one thinks destructively and 
where all work together to build a new 


life.” 
A worker from Palermo gave a detailed 
account of the problems: factories that 
have closed, short time, factories threat- 
ening to close - waste, unemployment, 
poverty - and made precise suggestions 
for future development and reform, con- 
cluding: 
“There must be a decisive change in 
order to build a fairer, more balanced 
and organic society in which work 
and life of the country and industry 
integrate harmoniously. To achieve 
this people must assume personal re- 
sponsibility. They must wake up from 
the torpor in which too many of them 
complain without rolling up their 
sleeves in the right way at the right 
moment. It is up to us to change our 
conditions, to see where our true inter- 
ests lie, what our true objectives are 
and put development programmes, 
that have been arrived at by all of 
us, into practice: change in our per- 
sonal conditions and the economic 
structure depend on each one of us.” 
A student spoke of the small number of 
schools built since the end of the war, 
the poor condition of many schools and 
the lack of equipment, the squandering 
of public money. “ We are struggling for 
our true right to study, for an educa- 
tional system in which the student has 
his own voice in decision making.” 
Carlo Levi spoke less in his capacity of 
Senator than as writer and artist who 
has experienced Southern Italy and 
Sicily. He and Ernesto Treccani, an en- 
gineer from Milan who has given up his 
profession in order to devote himself 
to painting and who has been living 
among the peasants of Melissa, Calabria, 
for the last twenty years, made sketches 
of the marchers which will be published 
in book form. He recalled the struggles 
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of Sicily and the recent history of acts 
of courage and deaths. He paid tribute 
to Dolci’s contribution, particularly in 
making people who still had no social 
conscience aware, making them come to 
grips with their problems and ready to 
work towards solving them. 
There were numerous vistors from Italy 
and abroad who had come to Sicily for 
the march. Among them were Professor 
Lain Diez from Chile, a mining engineer 
who has experimented in community 
development projects in his country and 
tried to find the means of resolving 
difficulties in community development; 
the Swedish economist Professor Leif 
Backland; the German anti-Nazi resister 
Hans Deichmann, who now. lives in 
Milan; and Pietro Pinna, editor of the 
periodical Azione Nonviolenta, who ex- 
plained the position of the conscientious 
objector in the non-violent struggle for 
social change. Vo Van Ai described the 
plight of his people: ‘In South Vietnam 
there is now neither freedom nor de 
mocracy. Whoever speaks of peace and 
neutrality is accused of being a Com- 
munist, imprisoned or shot. In order that 
a solution is to be found it is essential 
that all the peoples of the world bring 
pressure to bear on their governments 
so that they unanimously demand: 
1, The immediate cessation of all Ameri- 
can bombing of Vietnam. 
2.The end of American support of the 
Ky government in South Vietnam. 
3.The setting up in the south of a 
civilian government elected by the 
people, independently of all foreign 
interference, that can work for peace 
effectively by seeking to bring about 
an end to hostilities and the reuni- 
fication of the country.” 
An American Negro singer sang: “Oh 
nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen. . .” 
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THE ONES 


THAT 


GOT AWAY 


The National Council for Civil Liberties 
memorandum on teenage servicemen: 


Part 3 


The men whose stories appear on this page are servicemen who signed 
on for several years’ service at the age of 15 or 16. They have now 
obtained their discharge, sometimes using unorthodox ways of doing so. 
These quotations are taken from a memorandum on teenage servicemen 
and discharge procedure submitted by the National Council for Civil 
Liberties to the Minister of Defence. Previous extracts from the memo- 
randum were published in our March 24 and March 31 issues. 


Case 2: Letter from ex-Navy Service- 
man. 


I was in the Royal Navy for seven years, 
and spent nearly five years trying to get 
out. During that five years I applied ap- 
proximately 30 times in numerous ways 
to get a discharge; half of these were in 
normal applications to the Admiralty to 
purchase my discharge. 

Due to being refused so many times, I 
had to look for other methods, so 
among other things, I put in for Parlia- 
mentary by-elections, wrote to the Queen 
and had an interview with a psychiatrist, 
which all turned out to be a waste of 
time. Believe me, once a man puts on a 
uniform he ceases to have any rights; he 
gets indoctrinated into the age old cus- 
tom of do’s and don’ts. 

I also wrote numerous letters to my MP 
who did try to help me but didn’t have 
much success. I did eventually get a 
discharge. It was called compassionate. 
My parents split up and my sister be- 
came mentally ill, so their lords decided 
I was needed at home by my mother. 
At the same time they also decided I 
still had to pay £125 to get out. They 
called it a “compassionate discharge by 
purchase” (some compassion). 

I joined at 16 and signed on for the 
minimum time which is nine years. What 
boy at 16 knows his own mind? I think 
they take a liberty to accept youngsters 
at that age and keep them so strictly to 
a contract signed at 16. They should at 
a give them an option at the age of 


Case 4: Letter from an ex-Able Seaman. 


I think that I should first explain that I 
was an able seaman, on the “ Floating 
Hell,” that bulwark and pride of the 
British public, for four and a half years, 
and I shall therefore endeavour to de- 
lineate as dispassionately and impartially 
as is humanly possible, the truths. 

I joined a few months before my 
eighteenth birthday, full of ambition, en- 
thusiasm and with typical youthful 
dreams of adventure, not of course real- 
ising the implications of committing 
nine future years of my life. 

The gentleman (NCCL General Secre- 
tary) whom you had on your programme 
(“Frost Report,” ATV) described a 
tragic case of a seemingly intelligent 
sailor who has desperately been striving 
to obtain his liberty so that he may go 
to university. Believe me, Sir, this is 
not an isolated case. 

Obviously he, like many others, realised 
as he grew into maturity and grew a 
little wise and became fully aware of 
the appalling conditions in our modern 
navy, what a terrible mistake he had 
made! However, it is then too late; the 
trap has closed! 

Ask any psychiatrist or anyone else for 
that matter, who understands the 
mechanism of the mind, if an unso- 
phisticated adolescent, intoxicated with 
propaganda, is fully equipped to make 
such an astronomical decision as to sur- 
render nine years plus of his life to 
something wholly foreign and unfamiliar. 
The death sentence is a mere fifteen 
years! 

What I suggest is a trial period in which 
potential sailors may decide for them- 


selves over the duration of this period 
whether or not they would like to pur- 
sue this occupation. 


Note: An attempt was made to obtain 
discharge on the grounds of homosexual- 
ity, but his discharge was finally granted 
in April 1966 on psychiatric grounds. 


Case 5: Letter from Wife of an ex-Navy 
Serviceman. 


My husband had the same trouble in 
buying his release from the Navy. He 
signed on at the age of 15 for 15 years. 
By the time he was 18 he realised he had 
made a big mistake. He applied to buy 
his discharge. “ When you are 21,” said 
the authorities. So he waited. At 21 he 
applied every three months for over a 
year, with no success. He then wrote to 
his MP. He got a reply, the gist of which 
was, “ Bear up, lad, you should make it 
by 1968.” (This was in 1962.) 
Disheartened, he tried to stand for Par- 
liament, but he was not considered a 
genuine candidate, and he was refused. 
Weary now after having tried all the 
legal ways available, and feeling desper- 
ate, he deserted. He was found after a 
year, sentenced to three months, and 
discharged. If they had let him go 
sooner, a lot of time and taxpayer’s 
money would have been saved. 

Please do not publish our names, as you 
will appreciate, I am sure, the acute 
distress suffered by both our families on 
my husband’s desertion from the Ser- 
vice, and we wish to lead a normal life 
now. Wishing you success. 


Case, 9: Letter from ex-RAF Serviceman. 


The rights of the individual are being 
discussed at last! Thank you for giving 
me this opportunity to put the first nail 
into the coffin of the “Royal Air Force 
Boy Recruitment Schemes.” 

Foolish and naive, at the age of 154, 
I joined the RAF as a boy entrant. Warn- 
ings by my parents didn’t put me off. 
Full of romantic ideas of protecting the 
country, I set sail for a full man’s life. 
I signed on as from the age of 18 for 
a period of twelve years, but as I was 
only 154, my total service was 14} years. 
I was held to this length of service until 
I managed to acquire a medical dis- 
charge after continuous psychological 
illnesses for almost four years. 

I served a total of five and a third years 
with no chance of getting discharged 
with dignity, so I had to go out the 
other way. Surely no man shpuld be held 
to such an unbending life just because 
he signs a ticket at 15. 


Case 10: Letter from ex-RAF Service- 
man. 


I joined the RAF as an apprentince in 
September 1958 at the age of 16. I had 
to sign for twelve years (that is, twelve 
years from the age of 18 or the end of 
the apprenticeship, whichever is the 
later). 

I passed out of the Apprentice School 
in the spring of 1960 with the rank of 
Junior Technician, and entered the 
RAF proper. I soon became disillusioned 
with the RAF and began working on my 
free weekends and during my leave 
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periods for a firm in North London 
owned by relatives of mine. 

In 1962 this firm wanted me to work 
full time for them and offered to buy me 
out of the RAF. I immediately put in 
an application stating my reasons for 
wanting a discharge, together with a 
statement from the firm’s accountants. 
I was told that I couldn’t buy myself 
out until I had completed three years 
of service determined from the date of 
my eighteenth birthday. 

I then decided to save the £250 I needed 
myself, which I did by August 1963 
when the required period was up. I 
applied once more, only to be turned 
down and told to re-apply in six months’ 
time. By this time I was sick and tired 
of the RAF and didn’t hesitate to show 
it. However, I applied once more in 
February 1964, only to be turned down 
once more. 

At the end of February I was involved 
in a fight in the barrack block and three 
days later, being by this time thoroughly 
depressed, I went AWOL. I gave myself 
up after eight days and was then held 
under close arrest for two months and 
open arrest for a further month while 
waiting for a court martial. This duly 
came on June 5, 1964. 

I was sentenced to nine months’ deten- 
tion which was reduced to seven months 
on confirmation, and I was sent to the 
MPDB, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. After 
earning full remission I was discharged 
from there and from the RAF on Oc- 
tober 24, 1965. 


Case 11: Statement from RAF ex-Ser- 
viceman. 


He joined the RAF in 1956 as an appren- 
tice when he was 15 years old. His 
father had recently died and, though he 
had attended grammar school and had 
been a fairly good student, he felt that 
his stepmother would not be able to 
support him financially. His father had 
been a career serviceman and had talked 
about how he had enjoyed the life im- 
mensely. 

He was not happy in the services from 
the beginning, but felt that in many ways 
life was very good at the apprentice 
school. He pointed out that in addition 
to the pressures on the young recruits 
to remain within during the first three 
months when discharge is easily and 
cheaply purchased, the recruit during 
this period does not really get to know 
what service life is really like. 

He first applied for discharge three 
years later, in 1959. He had become 
interested in the arguments of the CND 
movement against nuclear weapons. He 
was then stationed in Scotland and his 
Commanding Officer suggested that he 
write a statement of his opinions which 
would then be sent to the Ministry of 
Defence for consideration. He was ob- 
viously in a bad mental state at the 
time and the application was on psy- 
chiatric grounds. It was refused, al- 
though he feels the matter was taken 
seriously enough for his overseas post- 
ing to be postponed. 

He was then posted to Germany to a 
nuclear weapon station. He felt that his 
trade as armament fitter was unsuitable 
for him both physically and mentally, 
and at this time he began to conduct a 
campaign of harassment against the ser- 
vices in order to be discharged. Though 
he was not then or is now a communist, 
he used to listen to radio stations from 
Eastern Europe, and he made himself 
as useless as possible. In his attempts 
to obtain discharge he was careful to 
avoid court martial as he felt he could 
not withstand imprisonment, although 
he knew of examples of people who tried 
to get discharged by feigning homo- 
sexuality, by suicidal attempts and by 
disobeying orders, all leading either to 
a psychological discharge or a court 
martial. 

Eventually he was given a iob out of 
the way, mainly doing outside painting 
work, sometimes in sub-zero conditions, 


He repeatedly reported sick. On his first 
visit to his psychiatrist he was so nerv- 
ous that the psychiatrist sent him back 
to base, telling him to come again when 
he felt better, 

Eventually, after six years, he was dis- 
charged on psychological grounds, and 
he feels he was lucky because the psy- 
chologist was sympathetic to his pro- 
blem. He felt so embittered on his dis- 
charge that he burnt everything connec- 
ted with the RAF, apart from his con- 
tract. He decided to live abroad, and has 
worked as a courier since. 


Conclusions 


We must recognise that in some 
branches of the Services there are man- 
power shortages and that the level of 
recruitment may not always coincide 
with what is considered necessary. We 
must also recognise that the cost of 
training is considerable. If some or all 
of the changes which we propose were 
made, this would create an additional 
but temporary strain on the manpower 
situation. Nevertheless, these are prob- 
lems which are not unfamiliar in_ in- 
dustry, the professions and other disci- 
plined forces such as the police. The 
present system, in the final analysis, is 
more wasteful. 

Ultimately, the Armed Services must be 
able to take account of prevailing 
modern conditions and must not continue 
to rely on compulsion (and in recruit- 
ment, advertising misrepresentation) 
which would have been more appropri- 
ate to the 19th century. The attraction 
of the Services as a career should rest 
on the ability to get recruits and to keep 
them by offering terms of service, con- 
ditions and rights which would be ac- 
ceptable to the civilian community. The 
ultimate effect of democratisation and a 
system of discipline which relies more 
on co-operation than compulsion would 
make for higher morale, more efficiency, 
and less wastage. 

As an organisation concerned with civil 
liberties, we cannot accept that men 
should be held to a service against their 
will which for one reason or another 
they reject. We cannot accept that teen- 
agers, particularly those under 18, 
should be able, with the consent 
of parents or guardians, to contract 
for long periods of service from which 
there is little possibility of escaping. We 
cannot accept that men should be driven 
to illness, to desertion or the abandon- 
ment of norms of behaviour through a 
dogmatic refusal on the part of the Ser- 
vice Authorities to grant them freedom. 

We are not in a position to insist on 
concrete proposals which would solve 
the problem. We do feel compelled to 
make a number of suggestions which 
could lead to the easing of the situation 
and which will certainly provide the 
basis for discussion among members of 
the general public. and we hope, in 
Parliament itself. The first step is for 
the government to recognise that the 
problem exists. 


Proposals: 


1.An end to long-term service “ con- 
tracts ” for teenagers under 18. 

2.A full inquiry into the present dis- 
charge machinery. 

3.The ontion to choose civilian life 
nerlodically and at the age of 21. 

4. The transfer of decisions on individual 
cases from the Ministry of Defence to 
the commanding officer, providing 
there is full right of anneal. 

. The restoration of civil rights to ser- 
vicemen, including unobstructed access 
to MPs. 

6. The provision of full information ahout 
the terms of contract and the possi- 
bility of discharge to prospective re- 
cruits. 

7. The establishment of a military om- 
budsman. , 
8. A less punitive approach to the prob- 
lem of desertion and the provision of 

amnesty for hardship cases, 


on 


Torrey Canyon: 
Cornwall’s tragedy 


JUDITH COOK 


PROLONGED 


NIGHTMARE 


It all started so quietly. I was standing 
in a pub in St Ives on a lovely day when 
someone said to me, “There’s a boat 
aground off the Scillies.” “Oh yes,” I 
replied, finished my drink and _ pro- 
ceeded to take my children down on 
the beach to gather mussels. It is pro- 
bably as well we did as it is likely to 
be years before there are mussels on 
that beach again. Although I work for 
a local television company, I don’t work 
at weekends and I didn’t even bother 
to listen to the news until the following 
morning, when I heard that the “ boat” 
was 800 feet long and lay between us 
and Scilly. 


The intervening fortnight since that 
remark has taken on more and more of 
a nightmare quality, partly because I 
have worked on the story for days, and, 
when I haven’t been out on the oil, 
I’ve been sitting on the telephone, and 
partly because the whole situation has 
been so utterly chaotic - at one time I 
thought I lived in another world from 
the rest of the press and we must be 
reporting two different events, until the 
Guardian came out on the subject on 
Easter Monday. 


As soon as the accident happened local 
fishermen said it would be impossible to 
salvage the boat. Only once in the last 
fifty years has a boat been salvaged 
from the Seven Stones. As the oil patch 
got bigger and bigger the Cornish waited 
helplessly for someone to do something, 
and they still don’t know why no effort 
was made to contain the oil. Even spray- 
ing with detergent looked remarkedly 
ineffective from the air. When I flew 
over the wreck on Good Friday she 
seemed settled for eternity and, on a 
huge sea of oil, little boats were sparse- 
ly trailing cotton threads of detergent. 
One wonders just how much effect it 
had. We had a most unusually calm 
spell that week which kept the oil al- 
most stationary anyway. 


On the news we were told that every- 
thing was in hand, troops were on their 
way to help us, detergent was on its 
way, local authorities were organised. 
But on the spot things were, as the 
Guardian rightly said, ‘a shambles.” 
Although local co-ordinators were ap- 
pointed there was virtually no co-ordin- 
ation. Helpless local councillors trying 
to organise beach-cleaning parties or 
bird-collecting forays found either no- 
ene at the co-ordinating centre to tell 
them what to do or no-one there able 
to help. Local authorities couldn’t give 
orders to the army and the army couldn't 
give orders to local authorities. No 
single person of vision turned up to take 
charge of the whole operation and or- 
ganise it. From a military point of view, 
I find it highly amusing that bombs, 
rockets and napalm have been unable 
(three days after the first attack) to 
sink the Torrey Canyon - it is fortunate 
she can’t hit back! 


The effect on local people has been 
mixed. Large prices have been charged 
for taking out boats to spray detergent, 
but in view of the fact that the deter- 
gent may well deprive these folk of their 
livelihood one can hardly blame them. 
There are unconfirmed reports that 
some fishermen merely collected the 
cans of detergent, took them out to sea, 
threw them overboard, and then returned 
after a suitable length of time to collect 
their fee. One borough council has gone 
to a lot of expense to provide a boom 
to protect its beaches and its commer- 
cial interest, but has so far shown little 
concern over its bird sanctuary nearby 
which could also be protected by a 


boom. As much as anything it is the lack 
of organisation which is so frustrating. 
I have written so much about the birds 
elsewhere, I will content myself with 
saying that the situation is desperate - 
and this is not journalistic exaggeration 
- and although yet another appeal for 
funds must be wearing, please send 
even shillings to the Bird Hospital, 
Mousehole, Penzance, Cornwall. 


Out of this tragedy a number of points 
emerge and there are questions to be 
answered. Should we take stock before 
we go in for even bigger tankers? Tank- 
ers are planned with twice the capacity 
of the Torrey Canyon. I would imagine 
in future that ships of the size of the 
Torrey Canyon will be forced to keep to 
the west of the Scillies and not attempt 
the narrow sea lane between Scilly and 
Cornwall. Just how the ship came to be 
there, steering, we are told, semi-auto- 
matically, is a mystery as yet unsolved. 
(My favourite quote of the week was 
heard in a pub in Newlyn. Woman to 
fisherman: ‘ What a brave man he is 
(the captain), not leaving the boat like 
that.” Fisherman: “ The bugger daren’t 
get off!”) There seems to be pretty 
general agreement between seamen here 
that there will emerge some kind of 
international ruling to the effect that 
if this kind of thing happens in the 
future, then the ship is blown up im- 
mediately and the insurance company 
pays out. As my local Tory MP said, 
one could just imagine President John- 
son negotiating with British owners for 
ten days whilst a tanker lay off New 
York pouring oil into the Hudson. Many 
people feel bitterly that Cornwall didn’t 
stand a chance against the massive inter- 
national financial interests involved. 


Tests need to be carried out now to 
discover the effect of detergent on mar- 
ine life - according to the results of 
using detergent in Milford Haven the 
outlook appears pretty bleak. Experi- 
ments using silicone to coagulate the 
oil, various methods of containment and 
sweeping should be tried whilst the 
disaster is still fresh so that these 
methods are available for future catas- 
trophes. 

And, my goodness, co-ordination and 
organisation. If oil on the beaches can 
create such chaos the idea of everything 
carrying on after a nuclear war is even 
more laughable. 

Although when I hear of events such 
as the pollution of the sea by the Torrey 
Canyon I am sick of the human race and 
feel once more we are not fit to inhabit 
the world, I also love my fellow men. 
Masses of people turned up to clean the 
beaches and it is a horrible job - it 
makes you retch if you are at it long 
enough. Hundreds of people, some most 
unlikely, combed the beaches and cliffs 
for oiled birds. (One man I had always 
thought of as a miserable old devil rang 
offering accommodation and help for in- 
jured birds.) Many of the naval person- 
nel from Culdrose have been splendid; 
they have worked hard and untiringly 
and been helpful and charming to the 
public. (Yes, I mean that.) 

We were all too little and the event 
was too big. The government did not 
grasp quickly enough the size of the 
problem and many in local government 
thought only of how their immediate 
interests would be affected. Both sides 
tended to leave it to the other to sort 
out. On the whole, people behaved much 
as they always do in disasters - with 
cowardice, apathy, greed, courage, un- 
tiring devotion, sympathy and love. We 
all woke up to find the nightmare had 
not vanished with the day. 
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As the coverage of the Torrey Canyon disaster grew and grew in the 
national press, we decided to ask two of our readers living in West 
Cornwall how they felt about the oil-threat to the livelihood and 
birdlife of Cornwall. Judith Cook (of Ding Dong Cottage) is well- 
known for her work with women’s peace groups, and for her freelance 
writing in the Guardian. She works at present for Westward Television. 


Janet Gibbs lives at Lamorna Cove 


- from the produce of her own care- 


fully-tended garden, and also catering in a small way for holiday-makers 
who wish te get away from it all with a gypsy caravan and water from a 


stream. 


The photo, by Tony Shipton, shows the Torrey Canyon before she began 
to break up. Says Judith Cook: ‘“ As soon as the accident happened 
local fishermen said it would be impossible to salvage the boat. Only 
once in the last 50 years has a boat been salvaged from the Seven 
Stones.” 


JANET GIBBS 


TOPSY-TURVY 


PRIORITIES 


Believe it or not, we were not aware of 
the disaster till the day after it hap- 
pened! We were working very hard on 
that Saturday and had not heard any 
news. We didn’t read our Sunday papers 
till we came home from the cliffs - 
Tregiffian. I swam in the marvellous 
living sea and we picnicked afterwards 
in the clifftop grass. 


We saw Penlee (Newlyn) lifeboat go out 
- in no apparent hurry: “It can’t be 
anything very urgent.” But, since we 
got home that seemingly so-far-away 
Sunday, we have been aware of little 
else. On Tuesday or Wednesday the 
smell came. The first night we shut all 
our front windows and slept with the 
back ones open. After that it came in 
all around, even with the windows shut. 
Now (March 30) it seems to have gone. 
What are we doing to help? you will 
want to know. 

We are not spraying detergent. It seems 
to us that whoever ordered that was 
thinking only of the holiday trade and 
the profits of the oil company who sell 
it. So far as we can tell, this, even more 
than the oil itself, will kill all marine 
life around our shores for a considerable, 
unknown time. 

We have all spent Sunday and Monday 
touring the rocky stretches from Lamor- 
na to Land’s End in search of birds and 
have taken a few to the Bird Hospital 
at Mousehole. The bulk of them have 
come in on the wider and thickly oiled 
beaches. The RSPCA have a lot of volun- 
teers and agreed that we should be most 
useful on the little known rock stretches 
they could not cover. 

My son, Christopher, telephoned the 
Guardian today and offered his boat to 
the marine biologists who had theirs 
commandered by the government! We 
have heard nothing more. It is probably 
too small for what they need. 

Chris is an inshore fisherman. He will 
be 21 in May. This year the owners have 
given him charge of the Girl Barbara, 
to choose his own divers (they skin-dive 


for crayfish) and take full responsibility. 
The crayfish season starts any time now, 
as soon as the sea is calm, but will there 
be a crayfish season? Or any inshore 
fishing in West Cornwall this year, or for 
a number of years to come? In all 
probability there will not. Chris is con- 
sidering “going deep sea” if compen- 
sation warrants a bigger boat, but his 
heart is in the inshore fishing. 

The detergent seems to be effective in 
clearing sand on not too heavily pol- 
luted beaches. It seems probable that 
the majority of holiday-makers will find 
their holidays unaffected. The more dis- 
cerning will miss the birds, the seals and 
myriads of little creatures who have 
lived along the tide lines since my child- 
hood, and for infinite years before. 

As soon as we knew what was happen- 
ing, the priorities seemed to us to be: 
(1) marine life and marine birds, and 
(2) depending on this, the inshore fishing 
industry; and (3) the holiday trade. 
Last, and very much least, the oil com- 
pany’s financial rights - followed, if 
possible even lower, by the salvage com- 
pany’s wish to have a go at the profit. 
The government seems to have re- 
versed this order. 

Those of us, very many Cornishmen by 
birth or adoption, who love every inch 
of our habitat and the creatures with 
whom we have shared it for so long are 
appalled, first, by the quite incredible 
stupidity of the Torrey Canyon’s crew 
and, then, by the unimaginative use of 
detergent instead of coagulant. 

Also there should have been no delay. 
The men should have been taken off (a 
non-pacifist might have left the captain 
on board!) and she should have been 
fired with oxygen on the first Sunday. 
The tides were known to be too low to 
refloat her till the following weekend 
and the chances of the sea remaining 
calm for so long in March must have 
been almost nil. 

Of my personal feeling about this ter- 
rible injury to my homeland, I dare not 
begin to write. 
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David Hemmings and Kerushka in Antonioni’s “ Blow-up.” 


A letter to 
the editor 


War toys: questionable 
sociology 


Thank you for sending us a copy of the 
reprint of our ad in the February 24 
issue of your newsletter. It is unfortun- 
ate that the half-tone reproduction is of 
such poor quality. 

Assuming that you did not send this to 
us for criticism of the graphics, I wish 
to respond to your criticism of the 
aesthetics and morals. 

While I wish that I could maintain a 
light tone throughout this reply I am 
sufficiently upset by your irresponsibility 
to find that impossible. You are repre- 
sentatives and important elements in the 
peace movement at a time of great crisis. 
Yet you indulge yourselves in highly 
questionable sociology. You assume a 
theory -of cause and effect with such 
self-righteousness that you call into 
question the soundness of your judg- 
ment on other much more important 
matters. You vitiate your moral position 
and destroy otherwise valid historical 
analogies by applying them helter-skelter 
to whatever disturbs your sensibilities 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


BONITA 
BLACKLEDGE 


Have you ever wondered what they look 
like? You know, that lot - the ones who 
function above Housmans (physically, 
not administratively) in the converted 
bedrooms of an ex-café, where pictures 
of pacific innovators like Dick Sheppard 
and George Lansbury adorn the walls 
and copy paper litters the floor space; 
where once some catering couple lay in 
bed and probably pondered on mouzaaka 
or perhaps Lancashire Hot Pot for to- 
morrow’s Caledonian Road _ diners. 
They’re the ones who possess one type- 
writer per person and know all about 
things like “‘stet,” “trs,” “carriage re- 
turn,” and try to know about stuff like 
non-violence, mores and Ho Chi Minh, 
and would desperately like to know how 
to mend an electric plug (I wish they 
would, my heater’s off) and how to 
ungungify a sink (I wish they would - 
I can’t water the piants). There are four 
of them and they are the Peace News 
editorial staff. 


Three of them wear spectacles. The one 


of the moment. If you were to succeed 
in identifying toys with Nazism would 
you not be in danger of identifying 
lynching and napalm with toys? 

Your assumption of a connection be- 
tween war toys and an imperialist men- 
tality is totally without support other 
than intuition. To my knowledge no 
scientific studies of this have been made. 
Analogies with scientific investigations 
of aggressiveness in general are less 
than tenuous. Faith in such an intuition 
is not touching - but tickling. Must you 
be reminded that the atomic bombs 
were dropped by men who did not play 
with them as boys; and that Nazism 
grew in a demilitarised society? 

You may still be right - in spite of my 
considerable personal experience to the 
contrary. But a little discretion, please. 
You do our mutual cause great disservice 
by asserting with equal positiveness a 
baseless theory and the great social 
necessity of peace. Realise, I beg you, 
that you alienate from the peace move- 
ment all those who do not subscribe to 
such vapourings and others who with 
good cause suspect the good judgment of 
those who apply ultimate epithets with 
such lack of discrimination. 


Win de Namge, 

Vice President, Honor House 

Products Corp. 

Lynbrook, New York. 

The advertisement referred to was for 
a toy Polaris submarine. - Ed. 


without is Peter Willis, the sub-editor, 
who has the manner of a skittish young 
goat with Clement Freud’s voice and is 
very generous with cigarettes; he also 
likes glue and has found his metier in 
doing the paste-ups well. The news 
editor, Bob Overy, looks like Anthony 
Perkins in glasses and doesn’t know it. 
In fact, it has been known for him to 
proclaim (wait for it) “It’s news to me” 
when observers have stated it. Roger 
Barnard, features editor, has spectacles, 
a moon face and blue eyes. He also has 
a very striking voice for poetry and proof 
reading, and on occasions blows his nose 
rhythmically on the on beat. Bespec- 
tacled Rod Prince has a traditional red- 
dish beard and usually a blue shirt and 
a liking for aubergines. 


The atmosphere in this office, I find, is 
casually exciting. I personally am not 
involved in the decision makings and 
projects on which editorial embark. 
Usually when this occurs all four of them 
retire to the editor’s office, which is the 
only one with a carpet, and make foun- 
dation shaking policy revisions which 
recently have included, after many let- 
ters back and forth to designers for 
changing the name lay-out of the paper, 
the decision to keep the original type 
face in reverse as a compensation for 
their adventurism. Nothing venture, 
nothing win. 


Editor’s note: Bonita Blackledge is a 
curvaceous little blonde, occasionally to 
be seen in the editorial offices of Peace 
News. She is the editorial secretary. 
When we asked her to contribute to 
this column, we forgot to explain exactly 
what we meant by “ personal comment.” 


RICHARD GILBERT 


OK, Antonioni, so we’ll make a film 
about mod London. And of course, it 
takes a stranger to the city to plumb its 
real depths; to reveal the tat beneath 
the varnish. But we’ve got to drive home 
this point about the mingling of illusion, 
fantasy and reality, so we’ll have as our 
hero a fashion photographer who ration- 
alises his Rolls Royce by snapping 
tramps and the other London in his 
spare time. Then we’ll get him accident- 
ally involved in a murder (which he only 
discovers after blowing up his photos of 
a couple in a park). This way, we can 
throw in every contemp scene imagin- 
able: a pot party, the Yardbirds at a 
sweaty beat club, mysterious Vanessa 
Redgrave baring herself to retrieve a 
spool of film, Sarah Miles pouring out of 
a fishnet dress, a student rag and, hey, 
what about a CND demonstration (but 
for God’s sake make it a small and 
grotty demonstration). Why, this is going 
to be simply great, Antonioni. And what 
shall we call this split-level view of 
London? Blow-up? Not bad. Not bad at 
all. 


Except that Blow-up is a cock-up. It was 
voted film of the year by many American 
critics, and the distributors made sure 
that it was shown in New York before 
London. This was wise, since the film 
panders to the desperately unoriginal 
images of colour-supplement London. 
Part of the trouble, I fancy, is that the 
story of the film is now no secret. Every 
reviewer has blabbed, giving away even 
the ending (which of course isn’t an 
ending in any sense of the word), and 
robbing most cinemagoers of any sur- 
prise. 


You can’t imagine anyone daring to treat 
a Hitchcock film this way; but then, the 
plot is usually enough to keep a Hitch- 
cock film going. In Blow-up the plot be- 
comes incidental to the photographer’s 
(David Hemmings) lens-eye view of Lon- 


NFLATION 


don and Antonioni’s — self-consciously 
symmetrical direction. To get the right 
visual effect, trees are sprayed and rows 
of houses appear pillar-box red. When 
the hero’s Rolls pauses at the cross- 
roads, the screen has to be blotted out 
first by a bright blue and then by a 
bright yellow vehicle passing by. This 
is a London over-populated by nuns, 
queers, poodles, Africans in robes, and 


discotheque dollies. 

The dialogue is so throw-away, sparse 
and pregnantly Pinteresque that when- 
ever a female comes on the screen we 
just sit back and wait for her to undress 
(the only effective means of communi- 
cation in the film). The scene when the 
hero rips off the leotards of two frisky 
teeny-boppers against a background of 
erotic lilac paper is probably enough to 
guarantee smiles at MGM and a long 
run at the London Pavilion. 


But of course, Antonioni isn’t just spin- 
ning us a rather tedious tale about the 
Kings Road subculture. He is drawing 
our attention to the depths of modern 
superficiality, to the deadening effects of 
voyeurism, to the alienation of the young, 
and to Life as a Game. For all I know, 
Antonioni is also making a point about 
the degenerating effects on society of 
capitalism in decline. But all these 
sledgehammer messages lack conviction 
and end up as illusory as the mimed 
tennis game which ends the film. There 
is no authenticity in the London back- 
drop against which the characters in 
Blow-up pursue their hang-ups. The film 
looks as if the drop-out people of the 
Red Desert had swung into London for 
a 24-hour visit. 


Someday, someone will make a good 
film which will intelligently and illumin- 
atingly use both the trappings and the 
essence of London’s modern life-style. 
But Blow-up is too obsessed with veneer 
and surfaces to be that film. 


Wes Magee 


LITTLE THINGS 


The strangest little things upset, 
pull the days into ruin at my 
feet. Brakes scree] while I’m waiting at 


the crossing, slow grey rain, or a 
Sparrow trapped in the greenhouse, its 
soft body crashing against the 


soundproof panes. You’re on your own then, 
the tall trees closing in, their branches 
black with silent birds. For it’s not 


the wars and winds which scare, nor floods 
in some cinemascoped valley, 
and anyway the newscaster’s 


voice is soothing. So I don’t think 
much about the thousands kipping 
rough in a cold night sea, but that 


newspaper bowling up the street 
sends me lonely to bed, my bones 
~ getting caught in the final white sheet. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


Bihar expedition 


I and several of my friends, being very 
concerned by the state of famine in 
Bihar, India, are looking into the possi- 
bility of filling a lorry with dried milk 
and driving it, ourselves, over land to 
India. 

At present we are only looking into the 
feasibility of such a plan. If any of your 
readers have contemplated similar action 
before or have any information which 
they feel would be of use to us we 
would be pleased to hear from them. 
If our plan proves workable we will 
need helpers to raise funds to enable 
us to purchase the milk. 

Urgent action is needed if the people 
of Bihar are to be saved from starvation. 
Offers of help, useful information or 
appeals for further details will be grate- 
fully received at: Bihar Emergency Ex- 
pedition, 85 South Street, Dorking, Sur- 
rey. Thank you very much. 

Peter Davidson, 

65 Oak Ridge, 

Goodwyns, Dorking, Surrey. 


Community service 


Thanks for the mention in your editorial 
(March 24) but it is inacurate to suggest 
that my proposed team would undertake 
community work in return for food and 
upkeep. This would be a form of barter, 
and I am seeking a voluntary approach 
to work. The volunteers would work at 
whatever is most needed and receive 
their requirements not from those who 
benefit from their work but from those 
who produce food and other essentials. 
We should work where we feel we 
would be most valuable and ask help 
from those most able to help us. It does 
work, but it is difficult in the form that 
I am planning. 

To reply to Tony McCarthy’s letter: the 
particular example of Nazi Germany is 
no basis for a general statement that 
bureaucracy guarantees liberties better 
than a non-bureaucratic system. In this 
case an even more centralised system 
replaced the bureaucracy; but there are 
other alternatives. One might ask how 
many people died in wars between the 
petty monarchs of old per century by 
comparison with war deaths this century. 
Some of the bureaucracies that Tony 
McCarthy regards as guaranteeing some 
liberties are also fighting a war in Viet- 
nam. 

I am not recommending a return to 
earlier small-scale dictatorships, but 
where wars are between smaller groups 
of people, the individual can at least be 
relevant when he wants to work for 
reconciliation and freedom. Creating a 
bigger dictatorship, or bureaucracy, in 
order to remove the various injustices of 
smaller ones, has also brought bigger 
wars and bigger injustices. 

I agree that if one believes in the pre 
sent set-up, local constructive efforts to 
correct deficiencies might merely save 
the authorities from carrying full re- 
sponsibility. That is why Tony McCarthy 
and I might agree in criticising construc- 
tive service without political challenge. 
But if one concludes that the deficien- 
cies in our way of life indicate funda- 
mental errors, then one can advocate 
local construction schemes as the begin- 
nings of a new society. 

Barnaby Martin, 

65 Albert Street, London NW1. 


Owing to pressure of space, several 
letters, including a number on the 
drug culture have had to be held 
over until next week. 


TYPIST 
DESPERATELY 
SOUGHT 


for work in Peace News office. 
Exciting work, friendly atmosphere 
(see Personal Comment page 10) 


Apply Manager, 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London N1. 


4s. 
series. Box No. is extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach.5 Caledonian 


Terms: 6d per word, min. Discounts for 


Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address, Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 

CONWAY HALL LECTURES and_ discussions, 
Red Lion Square, WCl. Sunday 9 April, 11 am: 
Dr Ernest Seeley: ‘‘ Scientific Humanism,” 
admission free. Tuesday 11 April, 6.30 pm: 
David Hopman: ‘‘ Social Service Volunteers,’’ 
admission 2s inc refreshments. 


PEACE NEWS SALES al! over the country. 
For details write to Circulation, 5 Caledonian 
Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


““WAY TO PEACE AND PROSPERITY.’’ Room 
31, Kingsway Hall, WC2. April 8, 

Christopher Hewish, Albert Leaper, 
Mallone, Ronald Rice. Fellowship Party. 


Personal 

ADD £££s TO YOUR FUND RAISING!!! Send 
today for our free fund raising catalogue of 
over 100 fast-selling lines. Birthday card packs, 
stationery, fancy gifts, tableware, children’s 
books etc. Per return service from Leswyn 
Cards (Dept PN), Boldmere Road, Sutton Cold- 
field, Warks. 


é 
DUPLICATING, SHORTHAND, TYPING, tapes, 
translating. Private shorthand/typing lessons. 
Mabel Eyles and Partners, 10 Beaconsfield 
Road, Friern Barnet, Nil. 368-3324. 


INTRODUCING to interesting new friends: 
trial free. VCC, 34 Honeywell, London SW11. 


POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, quickly 
and cheaply, 50 sixe 20in x L5in for 64s post 
free. Quotations on request, five-day delivery 
service. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, Lon- 
don N1 


RESERVISTS and others who have developed 
a conscientous objection to military service, 
seeking information as to their position, are 
asked to give dates of any previous National 


Service etc, when writing to the Secretary of 
the Continuing Committee of the Central Board 
for Conscientious Objectors, 5 - 7 Langley 
Lane, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 


SILK-SCREENED POSTERS, leaflets, banners, 
duplicating and printing, art-work of any 
description. Special discount to left and peace 


groups. Write: East London Art Factors, 55 
Teesdale Street, London E2, phone: 739-3293, 
EAS 4171. 


VISITING MANCHESTER? Beds, 10s night, 35s 
week, £5 month (prior notification preferred). 
98 Smediey Road, Cheetham, Manchester. 
WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote 1.336943 and 
the resulting dividend is paid into the Peace 
News Fund. 


WHEN VISITING LONDON, visit Housmans 
Bookshop and Peace News. 9.30 to 6 Monday to 
Friday (and Housmans all day Saturday). 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


Publications 

ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by 
Housmans to all parts of the worid. Book 
tokens issued and exchanged. Large stock of 
books, paperbacks, peace literature, greetings 
cards, stationery ete. 9.30 to 6 Mon - Sat. 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 16s a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Situations vacant 

URGENT. Peace News must have a typist for 
the general office. Responsibility for advertise- 
ments etc. Wage around £11 per week. Apply 
quickly to General Manager, 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London Nl. 


Accommodation vacant 


FURNISHED BEDSITTERS, flatiet, flat; cooking 
facilities; reasonable rents; friendly environ- 
ment. Batheaston Villa, Bailbrook Lane (Lon- 
don Road), Batheaston, Bath. 


HUGE DOUBLE BEDSITTER with kitchenette 
(Crystal Palace, SE19). Good transport to town, 
use lovely garden, £4 10s weekly. Double 
flat, same house. Huge bedroom, large Jiving 
room, kitchenette. Share bath/wWC with 2 
only. £5 10s. Long lets only. Suit principled 
adults. We discriminate against Wilsonite and 
other fascists. Ring ARC 4159 or Box 474. 


lary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


7 April, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “* Salutation,” Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for world peace, followed by talk 
(Father Simon Blake, OP: ‘‘ What can we do 
about Vietnam?’'), discussion and refreshments 
at Friends Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane. 
Pax. 


8 April, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “ Salutation,’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


The train drain 


At certain times of day, there are some 
rather convenient trains which call at 
my local station, South Hampstead, on 
the way from the Watford main line 
to Broad Street. They are rare, though, 
and on March 6 British Rail made them 
rarer by omitting the South Hampstead 
stop from two of them. Faced with the 
horrendous 31 bus as an alternative, 
regular travellers quickly got up a pro- 
test; and equally quickly, the stops were 
restored, with apologies. 

I think this must he one of those decen- 
tralised acts for peace we’re always talk- 
ing about. Admitted, I haven’t actually 
seen my fellow-passengers consulting the 
collected works of the Mahatma; but 
then this particular issue hardly had 
time to develop into a fully-fledged con- 
flict situation before it was amicably 
settled. I don’t think we need trouble 
the Victor Zorza of the peace movement 
with this one, better luck next time. 
In the meantime, though, like British 
Rail, we do still need your money. Not 
quite as much of it, perhaps; but money 
all the same. Centralised Bank of Eng- 
land stuff, decentralised Scottish tender, 
complete with pictures of the Forth 
Bridge: you name it, we want it. 

With an anonymous and very welcome 
£750 donation just before Easter, our 
fund stands at 


£2,148 


Please send to the Hon Treasurer, Peace 
News, 5,Caledonian Road, London N1. 
ROD PRINCE 


BOLTON. 2 pm. Picket at Albert Hall re visit 
of George Brown, Foreign Secretary. Meeting 
afterwards in Ashburner Car Park (nr Town 
Hall). 

EDGWARE. 11 am and 3 pm sharp. Meet 
Edgware Station for Peace News selling. 


LONDON Ell. 6.45 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bushwood, PPU 23rd annual reunion concert 
and bring and buy, all welcome. 


LONDON WC2. 2 pm. Room 31, Kingsway Hall. 
Anual Conference of Fellowship Party. 7.30 
pm. Meeting: Christopher Hewish, Albert 
Leaper, Ronald Mallone, Ronald Rice on ‘‘ The 
Way to Peace and Prosperity,’’ also George 
Onion etc in ‘‘ Any Questions.’ 

MANCHESTER 2. 11 am to 4 pm. CND office, 
14 Tib Lane, Cross Street. Peace Literature 
Centre, for buying and selling badges and 
literature, centre for street selling, informa- 
tion service etc. 


PONTARDDULAIS, Glam. 10.30 am, Herman 
Square: Peace News sales. 2.30 pm Gopa 
Chapel Hall, Croeso i Bawb: Saturday School 
of films, review and discussion. FoR. 


9 April, Sunday 


LONDON W1. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street, opposite Selfridges. Vernon 
Bullock: ‘' Music.” Order of the Great Com- 
panions. 


10 April, Monday 


LONDON E2. 7.30 pm. 375 Cambridge Heath 
Road. East London C.100 meeting. 


12 April, Wednesday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


13 April, Thursday 


MANCHESTER. 7.30 pm. Castle Hotel, Oldham 
street off Piccadilly, Informal poetry read- 
ngs. 


14-16 April, Fri-Sun 


RUGLEY, Staffs. Spode House, Hawkesyard 
Priory. National Peace Council ‘‘ under thirty- 
fives '’ anual conference on ‘‘A New Role for 
‘Voluntary Service’?’’ Speakers inc. Alec 
Dickson, Malvern Lumsden, Roy Payne, Franco 
Perna, Wolfgang Zucht. Apply 29 Great James 
Street, WCl. 


15 April, Saturday 


DONCASTER. 10 am to 12 noon. Picket of 
Army Recruiting office, Hall Gate. Details: 
South Yorks Peace Workers, 138 Cemetary 
Road, phone 49518. 


19 April, Wednesday 


LIVERPOOL. 8 pm. Free Church Centre, Tar- 
leton Street, off Church Street. Liverpool Cen- 
trai PPU meeting. 


LONDON N16. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Yoakley Road, off Stoke Newington Church 
Street. Mr R. E. Hunter (USA Embassy) will 
Ae on Vietnam and answer questions. 


LONDON WC2. 9 pm. Better Books, Charing 
Cross Road. Dennis Gould reading from Ken- 
neth Patchen’s ‘‘ Love and War Poems."’ Funds 
towards publishing above book. 


20 April, Thursday 


EXETER. 7.30 pm. Social Centre for the Blind, 
South Street. Film show: ‘‘ The War Game” 
and ‘‘The Language of Faces.** Admission 
ticket only from Mrs D. Gregg, 45 Pennsyl- 
vania Road. CND. 


27 May-3 June 


DORKING. Beatrice Webb House. LCS Political 
and Educational Committee holiday school on 
Europe. Details: A. Lomas 348 Grays Inn 


Road, London WC}. 
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YOU CAN 
PROTECT 
CIVIL 


LIBERTIES 


by joining the 
NCCL 


“BE 


Details of individual membership 
and affiliation from the General 
Secretary, NATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR CIVIL LIBERTIES, 4 Camden 
High Street, London NW1. 


ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Service 3.30 pm Sunday 9 April 
Weigh House Church Hall 
Binney Street, opposite Selfridges 
Vernon Bullock: “ Music” 


LOCAL & HOME COUNTIES-CHINA G GLASS PACKED 


PIANOS MOVEB-220 CAMDEN HIGH STREET NW! 


VIETNAM 


CHILDREN OF 


VIETNAM 


The dreadful story, with colour 
photos, of what US aggression is 
doing to children, 2s 6d (post 5d). 
27s 6d dozen post free. 


A GREEN BERET 
BLASTS THE WAR 


Ex-US sergeant Donald Duncan 
refuses to fight in Vietnam. Ilus- 
trated magazine style. 1s 6d (post 
3d), 15s dozen post free. 


EYE WITNESS IN 


NORTH VIETNAM 

A first hand report of the bombing 
of North Vietnam, by Dave Dellin- 
ger, 6d (post 3d), 5s dozen, 30s 100 
post free. 


VIETNAM, DIRTY WAR 


(3rd printing) by Robert Guillain 
1s 6d (post 3d) 15s dozen post free. 


MANY OTHER TITLES, AND 
POSTERS, STICKERS, BADGES: 
LISTS FREE. 


HOUSMANS 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 
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“From now on there are no Humphrey people and no 


Roolm Zs iene 
umphrey 


policies ” - H.H.H. accepting office as Vice-President, 1965. 


Phantom pant 


vandals 


Strike near Chequers 


A correspondent writes: The security of 
Chequers, undermined recently by a 
burglar, has once again suffered, though 
this time through the actions of a group 
of “vandals.” These vandals, I among 
them, were unable last Saturday night 
to find any suitable old ladies to bonk 
over the head; and, therefore, hearing 
that that unknown gentleman from 
America, Mr Hubert Humphrey, was g0- 
ing to be discussing not just bonking 
old ladies on the head but murdering 
thousands of people in Vietnam, includ- 
ing old ladies and children, at a meeting 
at Chequers on the following day, we 
decided that his publicity had not been 
very good and that more people of 
similar temperament to ourselves would 
like to know that such a meeting was 
taking place. ; 

In dead of night, this team, carrying 
placards saying, “We love Humph and 
Hitler,” wended its way through the 
Buckinghamshire countryside - grey 
haired men and mini-skirted girls. They 
carried tins of white paint into which 
they dipped their brushes and, occasion- 


CND SOLDIER 
ARRESTED 


Dennis Gould reports: The young service- 
man arrested on Easter Monday during 
the CND march to Trafalgar Square 
was 21-year-old Alan Clarke, serving 
with the Royal Electrical and Mechani- 
cal Engineers at Bordon, Hants. He 
signed on six years ago at the age of 
15. 

In REME uniform, he was carrying a 
banner: “I refuse to fight in Vietnam.” 
He said he had done a lot of thinking, 
but this was the first time he’d ever 
done anything for peace. When the 
military police asked for his identity 
card and tried to arrest him, people 
from the Oxford Vietnam Co-ordinating 
Committee surrounded him - but he 
asked them to stop and was arrested. 
Letters of support, to his home address: 
19 Freshney Street, Grimsby. 


Bentley Priory 


Neil Keidan writes: RAF Stanmore 
Park is a large “ showpiece” base, with 
living quarters, gymnasium, and obsolete 
aircraft in the open entrance. However, 
many people living there work in official 
secrets at nearby Bentley Priory, head- 
quarters of Fighter Command and the 
Royal Observer Corps. The base is 
largely underground and said to be top 
secret. 

Local peace groups have combined to 
form the Stanmore Campaign which will 
publicise locally the existence of this 
nuclear target. We start with a three- 
prong march from the Granada, Harrow, 
from Edgware station and from Watford 
precinct at 2 pm, April 15. We shall 
leaflet shoppers, and hold a poster 
parade and picket when we arrive at 
RAF Stanmore Park, before moving on 
to Bentley Priory. Peter Cadogan has 
agreed to speak at a final rally. 

Our activity is supported by London 
Region CND, YCND, the Committee of 
100 and many others, and we hope it 
may confirm press rumours that Bentley 
is to close. A leaflet is being printed 
and will be available in a few days. 
All help is very welcome. Ring Melvyn 
Estrin at STOnegrove 7278. 


ally, in fervent, vandalistic hero-worship, 
wrote ‘“‘Humphrey is a Murderer and 
“ Vietnam War Conference,” with a large 
arrow pointing to Chequers. _ 

We were surprised the following day to 
find we had another convert, the es- 
teemed vicar of Ellesborough (the vil- 
lage in which Chequers is situated), who 
expressed himself desirous to whip and 
beat the vandals: a wish worthy of one 
of our very greatest heroes, the Marquis 
de Sade. 


CND Scene 


Brian Smith reports: Scene ’67 closed 
after a ten-day run last Sunday night. 
This was an ambitious exhibition in 
Glasgow’s huge Kelvin Hall, organised 
by the Daily Record and aimed at the 
affluent teenager. The paper put pop 
groups, pipe bands, beat and brass under 
one roof with a collection of stallhold- 
ers. The most hilarious conjunction of 
opposites was siting the Young Conser- 
vatives on the same block of stands as 
Glasgow Campaign for Nuclear Disarm- 
ament. 

The organisers had approached Glasgow 
CND in the autumn to take stand space 
and it was recognised that this would 
be a unique experiment in communica- 
tion on level terms with the main pres- 
sure groups in society. A sharp, closed, 
black-and-white stand was designed, 
which said (in seven-foot photo murals) 
to those who entered: “This is how we 
waste our money and resources prepar- 
ing for mutual annihilation.” Orange 
panels carried “ Public Secrets ” - infor- 
mation about Polaris which Scottish 
papers have consistently refused to print 
because of the nebulous “ D-notice ” sys- 
tem. Another panel carried photographs 
of the notorious Guava bomb, brought 
back by Lawrence Daly from North Viet- 
nam, alongside the tendentious American 
Embassy press release of December 20 
denying attacks on civilians. 

The stand was mobbed. Glasgow CND 
goes out of its way to stay within the 
community framework. No _ incidents 
were provoked with other standholders 
- the army, the navy, the police. Indeed, 
they were encouraged to come round and 
see what was said - and they did. Every- 
one who worked on the stand has their 
own fragment of dialogue - the Royal 
Corps of Signals’ bandsman, insisting on 
the half-crown badge; the Faslane en- 
gineer confessing the folly; the officer 
in mufti discussing peace-keeping 
seriously for half-an-hour ... A success- 
ful gimmick was a “‘ Who’s been here” 
panel, begun as a collection of signatures 
of sympathetic visiting artists, but end- 
ing as a mass affirmation signed by 
everybody. Badge and literature sales, 
and a film, folk and satire show due on 
April 14 in the Glasgow Concert Hall are 
expected to cover most of the high costs. 
So ended ten exhilarating days of public 
contact. Even the most critical visitors 
were civilised. Only one ugly incident 
marred the whole exhibition - a knifing 
at the discotheque. But then, the army 
staged daily displays of knife fighting 
in the arena to show what a man’s life 
they were offering. The police stood by, 
helpless - for this was socially approved. 
Said one of them: “If we get too 
‘severe,’ we’re up before the Inspector - 
but with them, the dirtier you fight, the 
wear you are.” No more need 

said. 


Military coup 


feared in Greece 


Bob Overy writes: With the resignation 
of the “transitional” government of 
Paraskevopoulos and King Constantine’s 
appointment of right-wing leader Kanel- 
lopoulos to head a new government, the 
situation in Greece is suddenly very 
serious. It is now not known whether 
the Kanellopoulos government will se- 
cure a majority in parliament, or 
whether the elections promised for May 
will take place, or whether the Marathon 
peace march on April 16 will auto- 
matically be banned. Fears are wide- 
spread on the left that, with the right 
uncertainly in power, the army will move 
in to keep them there. 

On the surface, the new crisis results 
from ex-prime minister Papandreou’s 
reluctance to have his son, Andreas, 
face treason charges. Andreas Papan- 
dreou, a Centre Union MP (his father is 
party leader), seems to be implicated 
in a “plot” of Centre Union army 
officers which has recently gained 
notoriety as the “ Aspida trial.” Since 
many of the officers were recently found 
guilty of treason there has been a hue- 
and-cry on the right to have Andreas 
arraigned for treason. His father, so the 
version in most of the press goes, 
brought down the Paraskevopoulos gov- 
ernment last week when he insisted that 
an electoral law be introduced to extend 
parliamentary immunity from arrest to 
cover the constitutional period of 45 
days between the dissolution of a par- 
liament and the holding of elections. 
In fact, that is what happened, but be- 
hind the scenes something much more 
cynical seems to have been going on. 
The Paraskevopoulos government came 
to power after an agreement between 
the Centre Union and the right-wing 
National Radical Union (ERE) that they 
would support a “non-political, transi- 
tional’ government until elections were 
held in May. There seems to have been 
a deal that Papandreou would support 
the government so long as elections 
were to be held and if the “ Aspida” 
officers were amnestied on conviction 
and parliamentary immunity extended. 
The only obvious proof of such a deal 
is that ERE (not the Centre Union) was 
sponsoring the amendment to make 
Andreas immune from arrest, until sud- 
denly Kanellopoulos (the ERE leader) 
dropped the amendment (thus break- 
ing the agreement) and the Centre 
Union took it up. When ERE then re- 
fused to support the amendment the 
position of Paraskevopoulos at the head 
of the coalition became untenable and 
he resigned. 

The reason for the breakdown between 
the ERE/Centre Union coalition is thus 
to be seen not so much in the Andreas 
Papandreou business, scandalous as it is, 
as in the internal battles within the 
ERE party. Why did Kanellopoulos drop 
his amendment concerning parliamentary 
immunity and so bring down the gov- 
ernment? The answer, I am informed 
by Greek contacts, is to be seen in the 
composition of the Kanellopoulos ERE 
government which will now go before 
parliament. Those who have gained 
preferment are from the extreme right- 
wing of the party, which is renowned 
for its Nazi collaborators. They seem to 
hold sway. 

The King has given Kanellopoulos the 
tight to dissolve parliament and hoid 
new elections. What this means is that, 
whether or not he gets a majority in 
Parliament, which is in the balance, he 
will be in charge of elections when 
they are held. And the last time the 
ERE party controlled elections in 
Greece, under Karamanilis, the event was 
marked by the sustained terrorism 
which led irresistibly to rigged elections, 
then the First Marathon March and, 
ultimately, the murder of Gregory Lam- 
brakis, the peace leader. 

Clearly the left and peace movement 
(represented in parliament by the 
United Democratic Left, EDA) will see 


Tribunal to be 


held in Paris 


The Bertrand Russell War Crimes Tri- 
bunal is to be held in Paris at the end 
of April. Geoff Coggan, press officer of 
the Tribunal, phoned Peace News last 
week to say that our editorial, “Tribu- 
nal banned” (March 31), was based on 
an inaccurate report in tthe Sunday 
Times. 


the Marathon March on April 16 as a 
demonstration of strength. Papandreou 
{usually opposed to the left) has been 
talking about leading a popular revolu- 
tion if a military coup takes place. It 
isn’t certain that the Kanellopoulos gov- 
ernment will ban the Marathon but it 
seems unlikely that it will allow it. The 
left has been campaigning for free elec- 
tions for many years now and this will 
be the issue on the march. 

In this position of uncertainty, enormous 
popular street demonstrations in Greece 
tend to be broken up with great violence 
by the police. The best help that we 
can give is to get as many observers 
as possible over to Greece for the 
Marathon, and the elections when they 
are held. If you can go, contact the 
Committee of 100 (ARC 1239) or the 
EF for Democracy in Greece (TER 
714). 


ANARCHISTS: 
MADRID TRIAL 


John Rety writes: Clandestine reports 
reaching London indicate that the trial 
of the five anarchists arrested in Madrid 
on October 28 last year will commence 
within the next few weeks. They are to 
be tried by the Public Order Tribunal 
and are charged with “illegal associa- 
tion” (for being members of the FIJL, 
Iberian Federation Libertarian Youth); 
of “having intentions of carrying out a 
kidnap ”; and of “ possessing arms.” The 
prosecutor is demanding 15 years’ im- 
prisonment for Luis Edo, Alicia Mur 
and Antonio Canete, and six years’ for 
Alfredo Herrera and Jesus Rodriguez. 
An official communique published by all 
the Spanish press alleged that the group 
was headed by Luis Edo who was a 
member of the group which last April 
kidnapped in Rome the ecclesiastical 
councillor of the Spanish Embassy to 
the Holy See, Monseigneur Ussia. ‘“‘ The 
planned kidnap was a follow-up of the 
one carried out by the anarchist group 
‘First of May.’ This time the anarchists 
plotted a similar coup with the intention 
of launching a sensational campaign 
against Spain.” 

Later the FIJL declared that none of 
the accused took part in the kidnap of 
Mer Ussia (in fact Luis Edo was in 
Madrid at the time holding a secret 
press conference!) and that the police 
were wrongly attempting to incriminate 
them. In New York on December 8, 
Octavio Alberola declared on behalf of 
the FIJL that the anarchist “ comman- 
do” did not intend to kidnap US Am- 
bassador Biddle Duke; the intended 
VIP was Rear-Admiral Norman G. Gil- 
lette, commander-in-chief of the US 
forces in Spain. 

The plan was to fake an accident on 
the road between Torrejon (air-base) 
and Madrid. Rear-Admiral Gillette would 
have been taken to a flat where, in the 
presence of reporters, he would have 
assisted, as a “living symbol of the US 
occupation of Spain,” the reading of an 
FIJL document which denounced the 
“patriotic demagoguery of Franco’s 
government over its claims for Gibraltar 
(which contrasts) with its complicity 
with the aggressive plans of the North 
American military forces who are using 
the military bases (with Franco’s ap- 
proval).” 

Since the arrests took place there have 
been protest meetings all over Europe. 
In this country there is to be a protest 
march to the Spanish embassy from 
Hyde Park after a May Day meeting (on 
May 1 at 3.30 pm), organised jointly by 
the London Anarchists and the Syndi- 
calist Workers Federation. 

The five anarchists are at present in 
the Carabanchel jail (where Stuart 
Christie continues to serve his 20 years’ 
sentence). Luis Edo and his comrades 
have intended to show how the “ liberal- 
isation” of the Franco regime is a myth 
(there are still many thousands of poli- 
tical prisoners in Spain) and also they 
intended to expose the Spanish-Ameri- 
can alliance. The trial is going to be a 
mere formality but continued interna- 
tional protest may help to reduce the 
sentences. 
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